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OVERFLOWS AND DROUGHTS. 


T will not be questioned that agri- 
I culture is the most important inter- 
est of California. Very few who came 
here in 1849, and indeed many years 
later, anticipated the change which has 
taken place in this respect. The opin- 
ion that mining would be the leading 
interest prevailed long after it became 
known that agriculture was a promising 
source of wealth. There has been a 
gradual decline in the production of the 
nrecious metals since 1853, at which 
time the estimated yield of thé mines 
was $57,000,000; the average yield dur- 
ing the past five years has not exceeded 
$25,000,000 per annum. The cause of 
this decline may be found in the with- 
drawal of population to adjacent States 
and Territories, and in the change from 
surface to quartz mining, and the conse- 
quent necessity for capital. But the his- 
tory of all mining countries shows that 
agriculture and manufactures become 
ultimately the most permanent sources 
of prosperity. Baron Humboldt, whose 


enlarged experience in various coun- 
tries, profound learning, and careful hab- 
its of research, entitle his opinions to 
great weight, says that “the influence 
of mining on the progressive cultivation 
of the country, is more durable than the 
mines are themselves, and that the prod- 
uce of the earth derived from agricult- 
ure is the sole basis of permanent opu- 
lence.” Nor is this a modern axiom, 
derived from the experience of Christian 
nations ; for, according to Sir John Fran- 
cis Davis, it is a principle laid down in 
the Book of Mencius, that “ The ground 
is the original source of all wealth, and 
the principal subject of taxation. Agri- 
culture, therefore, is called the root, and 
manufactures and trade the branches, 
and hence the higher honor and atten- 
tions bestowed upon the former.” 

The capacity of this State to sustaina 
large number of inhabitants is undoubt- 
ed; yet, with all our advantages, and 
starting with a sudden influx of intelli- 
gent and energetic people from all parts 
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of the world, we now, after twenty-three 
years’ experience, find ourselves with an 
aggregate population of less than four 
to the square mile; while the remaining 
States and Territories of the Pacific 
slope contain an aggregate of less than 
one to the square mile. 

During the past few years, some prac- 
tical knowledge of our resources has 
been obtained, and it now only remains 
to offer the requisite facilities for inter- 
communication and settlement to fill up 
the country. Much may be expected 
in the future, if we adopt an intelligent 
course of action. An industrious and 
energetic people, such as we desire, will 
settle where they can obtain at cheap 
rates lands suitable for cultivation, and 
where they can be within reach of mar- 
kets, and the refining influences of 
churches, schools, and public libraries. 
Unless we have improved systems of 
agriculture, and the usual accessories of 
intercourse in a civilized country, these 
advantages can not exist. With all our 
resources—with the richest mineral and 
agricultural lands in the world—with ex- 
traordinary natural advantages for man- 
ufactures—the desideratum felt by every 
intelligent citizen of California is an in- 
crease of population. For twenty years 
this has been a subject of newspaper 
discussion; yet up to this time there has 
been no organized effort on an adequate 
scale to meet the requirements of the 
situation. 

The resources of a country are in- 
trinsically valuable in proportion to the 
facilities existing for their development. 
Without abundant labor, the natural 
wealth of the State is of no avail. This 
is a question of general as well as of local 
interest. It has been a prominent sub- 
ject of discussion for years past; and va- 
rious measures have been proposed for 
the purpose of securing State aid to en- 
courage immigration. No one will deny 
that the growth of Californiain population 
and wealth during the past ten or fifteen 
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years has been slow compared with that 
of the new States on the Atlantic side 
of the Rocky Mountains. A reason for 
this may be found in the general apathy 
which has prevailed until recently on 
the subject of local improvements. 

There has been no concert of action 
to promote any measure for the public 
good. No inducements have been held 
out to settlers. On the contrary, a pol- 
icy of masterly inactivity has been pur- 
sued, which has not even subserved in- 
dividual interests. The natural advan- 
tages afforded by a fine climate and a 
prolific soil, have failed to inspire a just 
appreciation of the benefits to be derived 
from co-operation in enterprises of a 
public character. California shows but 
little increase in population during the 
past ten years. To some extent the de- 
cay of placer mining and the drain upon 
our population from adjacent States and 
Territories, may account for this; but 
sufficient time has elapsed since agricult- 
ure, commerce, and manufactures have 
been placed upon a permanent footing, 
to remedy these drawbacks, had there 
been any intelligent action to encourage 
settlement. 

Ali the energies of a people, individu- 
ally the most energetic in the world, 
have been devoted to wild and hazardous 
speculations ; and it is only within the 
past few years that special attention has 
been given to the development of agri- 
culture and other industries likely to be 
more permanently prosperous than min- 
ing. 

It has been well said that the inhabit- 
ant of a mountain region must go into 
the valley and look back before he can 
form an adequate conception of the out- 
line of his mountain home, the local fea- 
tures of which are so familiar tohim. I 
sometimes think we can not realize the 
true condition of our own State until we 
go beyond its boundaries and take a 
view from the outside. We must see 
the progress of other countries, and wit- 
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ness their rapid advancement in wealth 
and population, by means of intelligent 
enterprise, before we can realize that the 
gifts of Providence have not been appre- 
ciated on this coast. 

A significant illustration of the grow- 
ing importance of our agricultural inter- 
est may be found in our mining reports 
and market reviews. In 1849, the ac- 
tual yield of gold in California was $10,- 
000,000; in 1850, $35,000,000; in 1851, 
$46,000,000; in 1852, $50,000,000; in 
1853, $57,000,000; since which date it 
has gradually decreased to an average 
annual product of about $20,000,000. 

During the years named, we import- 
ed from the Atlantic States and South 
America most of the supplies necessary 
for the support of our population. Con- 
trast this with our agricultural products 
during the past year. The total value of 
the wheat, barley, oats, hay, wine, wool, 
fruit, butter, cheese, and hides, produced 
in California during 1872, is estimated 
at $75,000,000, of which our exports 
will probably exceed $50,000,000. The 
wheat crop alone reaches about $25,- 
000,000, being an excess of $5,000,000 
over our gold yield ; and the total of our 
agricultural products exceeds by about 
$10,000,000 the entire yield of precious 
metals throughout the United States. 

These astounding results have been 
produced by the hard labor and indi- 
vidual energy of our farming population, 
numbering in the aggregate less than 
24,000 souls. When we consider that 
as late as 1860 the total area of land in 
cultivation was only 937,133 acres, and 
that in 1871-2 it reached 3,653,183 acres, 
our progress seems incredible. And yet 
how little has been done! California, 
according to a late report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, 
contains an aggregate area of 120,947,- 
840 acres, “of which not less than 89,- 
000,000, including swamp and tule lands 
capable of reclamation, are suited to 
some kinds of profitable husbandry. Of 
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these, over 40,000,000 are fit for the plow, 
and the remainder present excellent fa- 
cilities for stock- raising, fruit - growing, 
and all other branches of agriculture. 
This agricultural area exceeds that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or the entire 
peninsula of Italy.” Yet England con- 
tains 332 inhabitants to the square mile, 
Ireland 225, and Italy 250; while Cali- 
fornia, estimating its population at 600,- 
000, contains only a fraction over three ; 
and even of this infinitessimal population 
five-sixths live in cities, towns and vil- 
lages. When I say how little has been 
done, I mean to say how much remains 
to be done—how many millions of acres 
to be subdued, and cultivated, and made 
a source of unbounded prosperity to 
millions of human beings. 

An agricultural population of 24,000 
has produced $75,000,000, almost en- 
tirely without the aid of capital. It is 
in great part clear profit to the State. 
Looking at that branch of industry pe- 
culiarly formed by legislation and by 
financial operators, what do we see? 
The latest mining-stock statement is that 
the dividends on all the mining stocks 
deemed of sufficient importance to be 
quoted on the Stock Board, only ex- 
ceed the assessments of 1872 by one and 
a half millions of dollars! While indi- 
viduals have made money, I fear a true 
record of all mines worked would not 
show much better results. If we ‘con- 
sider the amount of capital invested in 
mining, in machinery, sluices, mills, and 
dead-work, and the estimated population 
of 50,000 actually engaged in that branch 
of industry, and compare the results 
with those achieved by our farming pop- 
ulation, numbering less than one-half, I 
am sure it will be admitted that the 
agricultural counties have done their 
share in contributing to the wealth of 
the State. 

No banks or bank rings have stood 
ready to take shares in their enterprises 
and back them by heavy loans; their 
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stock has never drawn forth the mill- 
ions hoarded on California Street ; they 
have never subsidized legislatures to re- 
duce their taxes to mere nominal rates ; 
very few accommodations have been 
extended to them either by capitalists 
or by legislators; and yet, to-day, the 
actual cash results of their industry add 
more to the wealth of the country than 
all the mines of all the States and Terri- 
tories in the Union. 

Had agriculture received the same en- 
couragement given to mining and stock 
speculations; had the farmers enjoyed 
the facilities so freely granted by our 
financial potentates to builders of tun- 
nels and quartz-mills, and the dealers in 
mining-scrip; had they possessed the 
secret of raising the wind on prospective 
wheat, and wine, and wool crops known 
to those enterprising gentlemen whose 
checks on prospective diamond crops 
are so promptly honored, we might now, 
instead of having three and a half mill- 
ions of acres under cultivation, have 
ten millions; and instead of a gross an- 
nual product of $75,000,000, we might 
have upwards of $200,000,000. 

I say nothing against legitimate min- 
ing. While gambling of any kind is 
inimical to the welfare of a people, no 
branch of industry requiring mechanical 
skill and scientific knowledge to make it 
profitable can justly be said to contain 
in itself elements injurious to public 
morals or the prosperity of the State. 
Wild and hazardous speculations fur- 
nish their own remedy in time; and I 
venture to hope that the day is not dis- 
tant when money can be had at reason- 
able rates for the improvement of our 
lands and the establishment of manu- 
factures. 

What I consider a subject of just com- 
plaint is this: Not that our banks and 
banking institutions refuse to engage in 
enterprises which do not come within the 
legitimate sphere of their business, but 
that they use their influence to divert 
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capital from investments likely to ben- 
efit the country, into such channels as 
will best subserve the pecuniary inter- 
ests of the officers and trustees, or their 
special favorites. This is not banking 
at all; it is simply gambling on other 
people’s credit, if not on other people’s 
money. 

Let any farmer who desires to dyke, 
drain, irrigate, or fence his land; to plant 
a fruit orchard, a vineyard, or an orange 
grove; to go into the business of cotton- 
raising, silk-growing, or the manufacture 
of beet-sugar —all sound and legitimate 
enterprises, well tested on this coast— 
let such a farmer undertake to raise mon- 
ey in San Francisco at a reasonable rate 
of interest, and he will find that the 
money market is “unusually tight.” By 
working at it a long time, offering ruin- 
ous rates of interest, sharing his pros- 
pective profits liberally, and giving se- 
curity to the amount of three to one, he 
may possibly be accommodated, but I 
would be sorry to invest largely in his 
chances. The fact that his enterprise 
is sound and legitimate is sufficient to 
damn it. Even now I believe he could 
raise money more readily on diamond 
lands than on swamp lands or >. ..cult- 
ural enterprises. 

It may be said, with some show of 
reason, that the proper sources for the 
supply of capital are those having a di- 
rect interest in its application; that the 
farmer who raises wheat should borrow 
money from the grain merchant; the 
wool producer from the wool merchant; 
the viniculturist from the wine merchant, 
etc. To a certain extent, this is now 
done. Money can be raised on crops 
actually in the ground, or yoo! flourish- 
ing on the backs of our sheep, leaving a 
very large margin to cover risks; but 
the difficulty is to get your land in a con- 
dition to produce the crops, and to get 
the crops away when produced, without 
paying consequential damages ; in other 
words, to furnish the two or three hun- 
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dred per cent. security upon which to 
obtain the necessary advances of money 
for the establishment of your business. 

The truth is, the grain merchants, the 
hucksters, the middle men, the shippers, 
the railroad men, the sack- makers, the 
law - makers, the assessors, and the tax- 
collectors, manage to hold the agricultu- 
ral classes in a condition of servitude 
unparalleled in a free country. They 
are worse off than the Americans in Ar- 
izona or the Mexicans in Sonora—of 
whom the Apaches say that the former 
make their guns and pistols, and furnish 
them with uniforms, while the latttr raise 
horses and cattle for them, and give them 
occasional contributions in the way of 
wives. 

I have myself seen wheat selling at 
100 per cent. more than the farmer got 
for it; wine retailing at the hotels in 
San Francisco at $1.50 a bottle, while 
it sold at Los Angeles for 40 cents a 
gallon, or 8 cents a bottle; grapes sold 
at 8 and 10 cents a pound, while the 
producer got only 75 cents a hundred; 
and fruit thrown into the bay of San 
Francisco, because the fruit - dealers 
could not get rid of it fast enough to 
keep it from rotting, at 5 cents a pound, 
while the fruit-growers would be glad to 
sell it at $20 a ton. 

It is said that these things always reg- 
ulate themselves. Now, I question if 
anything regulates itself. The farmers, 
viniculturists, and fruit- growers must 
combine for their own protection, as the 
grain-dealers and hucksters combine for 
their own profit, otherwise they will con- 
tinue to labor for the benefit of those, 
who, however useful as a class, produce 
nothing. 

When we look abroad for assistance, 
we find that foreign capitalists pin their 
faith upon the sagacity of our own finan- 
cial operators, and will not go into any- 
thing rejected or repudiated by them. 
All I hope is, that some day or other 
our English friends will derive dividends 
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from their mining investments, and that 
their purchases of local railroad bonds 
will prove remunerative. It might pos- 
sibly encourage them to put some mon- 
ey in the reclamation of our swamp lands. 
I am sanguine enough to believe that five 
or ten millions of British capital invest- 
ed in the purchase and reclamation of 
lands on the Bay of San Francisco, or in 
the valleys of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, would pay even better in the 
long run than those attractive invest- 
ments in mifies and railroad bonds into 
which they have been seduced by some 
of our financial experts. 

According to a late report of the Sur- 
veyor- General of California, there are 
about 3,000,000 acres of swamp and 
overflowed lands in this State. If these 
lands were all reclaimed and under cul- 
tivation, they would, in his opinion, pro- 
duce more for a given number of years 
than all the rest of the land in the State 
together. To his personal knowledge, 
eighty bushels of wheat to the acre were 
raised on reclaimed swamp land in 1871, 
and he considers it safe to say that the 
average of the whole, if cultivated, would 
not fall short of fifty bushels per acre. 

I am inclined to think that these esti- 
mates are somewhat high. We should 
bear in mind that the whole of any par- 
ticular tract can not be equally well cul- 
tivated; that there are local peculiari- 
ties in the soil and climate—intervening 
sloughs, sinks, and gaps, heavy winds, 
and other adverse contingencies, which, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
would tend to reduce the average. While 
the highest average product of wheat in 
California, taking good and bad lands 
together, has never exceeded twenty 
bushels to the acre, it is gratifying to 
know that this exceeds by seven bush- 
els the average product of twelve of the 
best wheat-growing States in the Union; 
and I find, by reference to late Austra- 
lian papers, that the average in that re- 
gion is not over seven bushels. 
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Good valley lands in California pro- 
duce about .thirty bushels; reclaimed 
swamp lands, from thirty-five to forty. 
Assuming the lowest figure to be within 
bounds, our 3,000,000 acres of swamp 
land, thoroughly reclaimed and cultivat- 
ed, would yield 105,000,000 of bushels. 
Deduct for cost of plowing, seeding, and 
harvesting, $10 per acre, and we have a 
net result, at 1% cents per pound, of 
$38,250,000 —or very nearly double our 
entire gold product. 

Properly speaking, there are three 
classes of land in California subject to 
overflow: the tule lands bordering on 
our lakes and rivers, the low alluvial 
valley lands, and the salt marshes bor- 
dering on the shores of our bays and 
estuaries. 

The tule lands derive their name from 
a species of gigantic rush which grows 
upon them, forming a mass of roots and 
fibres that contribute mainly to the 
growth of the land itself. For centuries 
past, these tules have been burnt off by 
the Indians, in search of game, during 
the dry season of the year, and the ac- 
cretions formed by the roots, mingled 
with the ashes, and deposits of soil 
carried down from the uplands, have 
gradually caused them to rise above 
the level of the ordinary water surface. 
In seasons of flood, or by the action of 
the tide, where it prevails, they are, of 
course, submerged, unless protected by 
levees or embankments. 

The principal tule lands of California 
lie along the shores of Kern, Rio Vista, 
and Tulare lakes south, extending thence 
northwardly in a belt along the San Joa- 
quin River as far as their junction with 
the tule lands of the Sacramento, which 
commence above Red Bluff, following 
southerly both sides of the Sacramento 
River till they form the great delta in 
which the two rivers are united. 

Near the lakes and high up on the 
rivers, the land is of a more compact 
texture and contains more soil than in 
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the delta below, receiving the first and 
heaviest deposits of earth from the 
mountain streams and adjacent uplands. 
The leveling tendency of water would 
doubtless in time elevate the surface 
beyond the reach of ordinary floods. 
Even within the past twenty years, a 
natural process of reclamation has 
brought within the cultivable area many 
thousand acres of land which formerly 
produced nothing but tules. 

Of the specific value of these lands in 
different parts of the State it is not my 
purpose to write at present; but I may 
be allowed to express the opinion that 
wherever the soil is most compact will 
be better suited to wheat than in those 
localities where the texture is chiefly 
fibrous. 

The rich clay lands of this character 
in the valleys of the Sacramento are un- 
surpassed for the production of the ce- 
reals. They will also grow tobacco, 
sorghum, beets, and various other use- 
ful products. Cotton is yet an experi- 
ment in the valley of the Sacramento, 
and it may be that the spring frosts are 
too late and the autumn frosts too early 
to afford much hope of success in the 
cultivation of that staple so far north. 

Within the past few years, more at- 
tention has been given to the reclama- 
tion and cultivation of the tule lands em- 
braced in the delta of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers, above Suisun 
Bay, than to those of any other locality. 
Peculiar advantages exist here for drain- 
age and irrigation by means of tide-gates. 
At high tide the water supplied by the 
main rivers is backed up, and can easily 
be distributed over the land; at low tide 
it can be drained off by stuice - gates ; 
and when neither irrigation nor drainage 
is required, the gates may be kept clos- 
ed, leaving only such outlets as may be 
necessary for the escape of seepage. 

The land is exceedingly rich, being 
composed for a depth of eighteen or 
twenty feet of matted roots and dbris 
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from above, all thoroughly rotted below 
the stratum of living fibres. But the 
peaty or spongy nature of the soil gives 
rise to certain difficulties in the recla- 
mation, which have not yet been over- 
come. 

In some places the inequalities of depth 
and superincumbent pressure of water 
cause extensive cracks or fissures to 
open, erroneously supposed to be the 
work of beavers; but, however indus- 
trious beavers may be, they always have 
an object in their industry, and to sup- 
pose them unreasonable enough to dig 
fissures thirty feet deep and miles in 
length, merely for pastime, is to slander 
their intelligence by placing it on a par 
with that of the beaver-cut theorists. 
In those cases where the fissure is too 
broad and deep to be easily closed at 
the entrance, it must be leveed around 
—a process involving considerable ex- 
pense. 

Another difficulty experienced in the 
reclamation of lands situated in the del- 
ta of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, 
arises from the fact that the stoppage of 
the smaller sloughs and the embank- 
ment’ of the various islands diminishes 
the area over which the waters of the 
main rivers were formerly distributed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the larger 
the area inclosed the higher must be the 
embankments, the limit being the capa- 
city of the outlets in seasons of high 
tides and floods for the escape of the 
water. 

Owing to the spongy nature of the 
soil, the dykes sink considerably after 
they are first constructed, and even when 
most compact there is a good deal of 
seepage from below. 

The cultivation of the land, also, where 
there is so little body to it, has a tend- 
ency to lower the surface both by the 
process of decay and the volatilization of 
the lighter particles. This is especially 
the case where the tules are burnt, the 
fire sometimes extending down a foot or 
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eighteen inches below the general level, 
producing great irregularities, and ren- 
dering future cultivation more difficult. 

Continuous cultivation for a series of 
years would probably cause such a de- 
pression of surface as to render pump- 
ing necessary. This, of course, would 
be, to some extent, remedied by opening 
the gates to the high floods, and allowing 
the water to replenish the land by new 
deposits of sediment. But the floods do 
not always come at the right time ; they 
might interfere with the growing crops, 
and the farmer might find it safer to live 
on dry land than take the chances of 
getting new land deposited within his 
existing boundaries. 

For this reason, I am inclined to the 
opinion that the tule lands of the delta 
are more suitable for grazing purposes 
than for the growth of wheat. And I 
believe they would be ultimately more 
profitable bearing from five to eight tons 
of alfalfa, timothy, or blue grass annual- 
ly per acre, than they could ever be 
under permanent cultivation in wheat. 
Doubtless they will produce ramie, flax, 
hemp, and various other useful products; 
but their great value consists in the fact 
that they are naturally the best meadow 
lands in the world. The experience of 
Holland shows that there is sufficient 
profit in the production of good meat, 
butter, and cheese to make a nation 
rich. 

It is now generally conceded that the 
less the State interferes with private en- 
terprises the better. I am willing to 
admit that the reclamation of our swamp 
and overflowed lands is properly the 
work of private companies and individ- 
uals; but it is undoubtedly the duty of 
the State to furnish all reasonable facil- 
ities for the prosecution of the work on 
a systematic and comprehensive plan, 
otherwise vast amounts of capital will 
be expended in vain, and endless litiga- 
tion will ensue from conflicts of interest 
in different localities. 
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The closing of sloughs in one place 
might cause the inundation of another; 
a dyke in one district might impose upon 
another the necessity of an expensive 
system of levees and ditches, not other- 
wise required. There are questions of 
individual rights to be considered; ques- 
tions of county rights; questions of State 
rights; questions of navigation, which 
involve the rights of the public at large. 

The Legislature should establish a per- 
manent commission, to consist of at least 
three of the ablest engineers in the coun- 
try, whose duty it should be to make a 
thorough and comprehensive survey of 
all the lands in the State subject to over- 
flow; to agree upon a system of irriga- 
tion, reclamation, and drainage, which 
would be uniform in its operation and 
beneficial to all; to furnish companies 
and individuals desirous of engaging in 
works of this kind with such data and 
advice as would prevent the useless ex- 
penditure of time, labor, and money, and 
insure a correspondence in the various 
parts of the work, without which success 
must always remain partial and uncer- 
tain. This is properly a State work, and 
has been done by all intelligent States 
and governments. 

The present system is both expensive 
and inefficient. It is useless to build an 
embankment four feet high to keep out 
tides and floods, which may rise six 
inches above it, or which the construc- 
tion of contiguous embankments may re- 
quire to be eight feet high. No recla- 
mation is cheap unless it is safe and 
permanent. Taking chances for crops 
is not a profitable business in the long 
run. I do not consider that any levee 
on our delta lands, less than nine feet 
high, with a base of thirty feet, can be 
relied upon, although smaller levees may 
answer the purpose in favorable seasons, 
and before reclamation becomes general. 

The usual estimate of cost is $5 an 
acre. Sherman Island has had $20 an 
acre expended upon it, and is not thor- 
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oughly reclaimed yet. The cost varies, 
however, in different localities, depend- 
ing upon the area reclaimed and other 
local circumstances. 

It is gratifying to know that extensive 
reclamation works are now in progress 
on the various islands of the delta. 
Twitchell, Grand, Brannan, Andrus, 
Tyler, Statten, and Boulden islands are 
nearly all inclosed, and will soon be un- 
der cultivation. All this has been done 
by private enterprise. I believe that ev- 
ery acre of these lands will be worth 
$100 and upward when completely re- 
claimed. 

Glancing next at the tule lands of the 
San Joaquin Valley, we find that they 
are equally rich, but, in consequence of 
their comparative remoteness and the 
greater difficulties of reclamation, will 
not be available so soon. Here larger 
capital will be required, and more exten- 
sive and costly works. The country ad- 
jacent to the lakes being flat, and the 
drainage nat so easily effected, reclama- 
tion must be general, and a system of 
canals will be required. Fortunately, 
the San Joaquin Valley Canal Company 
have taken this matter in hand, and, 
while bringing the waters of King’s 
River, the Merced River, and the wa- 
ters of Tulare and other lakes under 
control, for purposes of irrigation, will 
greatly facilitate the process of reclama- 
tion. The Southern Pacific Railroad, 
now extended beyond Visalia, will af- 
ford means of transportation for the pro- 
ducts of the country, and altogether the 
outlook is encouraging. Before many 
years, cotton, tobacco, ramie, etc., will 
be among the most profitable staples of 
the State. 

The lands bordering on our bays and 
estuaries are composed of deposits of 
silt and other matter from the rivers and 
the sea. Vegetable mold and fine earth 
are washed down from the uplands, and 
the sea contributes weeds, grasses, sand, 
shells, and animalcules. These form 
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what are called the salt marshes. Pro- 
fessor Cook, of New Jersey, says: “The 
worth of these lands when properly re- 
claimed can hardly be overestimated. 
Wherever there is a sufficient amount 
of clay or mud mixed in with the grass 
roots and other organic matters of the 
marsh, it will make the soil inexhausti- 
bly rich.” General Alexander, Engi- 
neer-in- Chief of the United States on 
the Pacific Coast, says: “Their com- 
plete reclamation is entirely practicable 
at small cost....They are in no danger 
of floods. A dyke four feet above the 
surface will afford complete protection 
even against storm-tides. When this 
land is once relieved from salt water, it 
may be freshened sufficiently for grasses 
in a single season, and for grain and veg- 
etables in two years. This I know from 
experience.” It will certainly be much 
more valuable than the adjoining up- 
lands, for it will be greatly more pro- 
ductive. 

Professor Henry Mitchell, Chief in 


Physical Hydrography of the United 
States Coast Survey, says: “Marshes 
reclaimed from tide-waters are the most 


fertile and enduring of all soils.” Pro- 
fessor Davidson, Chief of the Coast Sur- 
vey on this coast, says: “I am satisfied 
that these lands, when reclaimed, will 
be productive and valuable, and that 
eventually all the marsh lands bordering 
on the bay will be reclaimed.” 

Captain A. F. Rodgers, of the Coast 
Survey, who made the actual surveys of 
these lands, and who is more familiar 
with them than any other person on 
this coast, says: “All the marsh lands 
on the bays of San Francisco, San Pab- 
lo, and Suisun, may be easily reclaimed, 
being above the level of ordinary tides, 
by a system inexpensive, compared with 
the large margin of profit evidently of- 
fered by the unexampled richness of the 
soil and the rapid development of the 
country.” 

Notwithstanding the best engineering 
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testimony as to the feasibility of reclaim- 
ing these lands at a moderate cost ; not- 
withstanding the example furnished in 
New Jersey, where land worth compar- 
atively nothing advanced in a few years 
from $50 to $500, $1,000, and even $2,- 
ooo an acre; notwithstanding the expe- 
rience of Holland, Great Britain, China, 
and other countries, there are men of in- 
fluence in San Francisco who will tell 
you these lands are of no value, and they 
can’t be reclaimed ; the salt can’t be got 
out; crabs will bore through the levee ; 
your dams will sink, or some other cas- 
ualty will happen; the toads or grass- 
hoppers will trouble you. 

I marvel at the intelligence and enter- 
prise of the leading men of San Fran- 
cisco. My confident opinion is, that, 
outside of Montgomery and California 
streets, they know less about the re- 
sources and capabilities of their own 
State than the Hindoos or the Hotten- 
tots. 

With reference to the marsh lands 
bordering on the Bay of San Francisco 
and its branches, the question has been 
satisfactorily solved as to their fertility 
when reclaimed. Most of them are so 
situated, that immediately upon the ex- 
clusion of the salt water by suitable em- 
bankments, fresh - water streams can be 
turned in upon them; and, in some in- 
stances, the leaching process can be 
hastened by means of flowing artesian 
wells—as in the case of the Beard tract. 
These salt marshes have the advantage 
of exemption from overflow by floods. 
Situated on the navigable waters of the 
bay, they also possess a special value 
from their proximity to the commercial 
metropolis of the coast. For grazing and 
dairy purposes, they will be extremely 
valuable. Instead of importing butter 
for home consumption, there is no good 
reason why California should not make 
this a profitable article of export. 

According to McCulloch, “the rearing 
of live-stock and dairy husbandry, in Hol- 
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land, is a much more important source 
of national wealth than tillage.” The 
export trade in butter, cheese, etc., to 
Great Britain, India, and China, is very 
large, and contributes materially to the 
wealth of that remarkable country. With 
a territorial area of 7,800,000 acres, 5,- 
310,000 acres, chiefly redeemed from 
overflow, are highly cultivated. The re- 
claimed lands are exempt from taxes for 
ten years; and the average value is not 
less than $300 per acre, while the rents 
scarcely exceed two and a half per cent. 
perannum. California, with an area of 
98,634,240 acres, has under actual culti- 
vation, altogether, not more than 3,653,- 
183 acres. The average value of all the 
land in the State would probably not ex- 
ceed three or four dollars an acre. If 


we examine the subject, we shall find 
that Holland teaches us many a lesson 
of intelligent enterprise, as well as pa- 
tient industry. Twenty-five years ago, 
according to a late writer, there were in 


one of the provinces “45,000 acres of 
first-rate mud, aching to be turned into 
Dutch cheese, for foreign markets, but 
which was smothered out of useful ex- 
istence by just as many acres of brack- 
ish water twelve feet deep. About the 
same time, there were divers Dutch fin- 
gers itching to feel the guilders that 
45,000 acres of rich meadow-land and 
pasture would produce; and twenty-five 
years ago the government set about re- 
lieving that aching itch.” The land was 
reclaimed, and immediately sold for $80 
to $200 an acre. It could not now, in 
all probability, be purchased for $1,000 
an acre. Such a spirit as this might well 
be emulated on the Pacific Coast. No 
class of immigrants would be more val- 
uable in the State of California than the 
honest, steady, and industrious Holland- 
ers. Their experience in the construc- 
tion of dykes and ditches, their frugal 
habits, their wonderful success in sur- 
mounting all natural obstacles, would 
render the advent of any considerable 
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number of them to this coast a matter of 
general congratulation. 

In order to show specifically what can 
be done with our marsh lands, of which 
there may be, altogether, 200,000 acres 
within the limits of the State, reference 
is made toa single tract on the Alameda 
shore, belonging to Mr. E. L. Beard. 

This magnificent tract comprises 20,- 
ooo acres of marsh land, with a frontage 
of about fifteen miles on the south-east 
side of the Bay of San Francisco. The 
distance to the city of San Francisco 
from the central point is twenty - five 
miles. Vessels of the deepest draught 
can lie alongside the wharf at the pro- 
posed town-site of Ceralvo, there being 
at this point a depth of water, at low tide, 
ranging from five to eight fathoms. Bay 
steamers and smaller craft can touch at 
various points convenient for shipment ; 
and, with the proposed improvements, 
each section of the land will be brought 
within easy water-communication with 
San Francisco. By ferry from Ceralvo, 
the trip to San Francisco can be made 
in less than two hours ; by railroad, from 
Washington Corners or Niles, in an hour 
and three-quarters. The latter stations 
are situated on the San José and Central 
Pacific railroads, and are distant from 
the nearest points of the tract about four 
miles. 

The soil is a rich clay loam, formed of 
the débris washed down from the surface 
of the adjacent Coast Range mountains 
by the Guadalupe and Coyote rivers, and 
various smaller streams ; also, by fresh- 
ets and floods caused by winter rains. 
All these marsh-lands are formed by the 
accumulated deposits of centuries, and 
contain the richest elements of soil from 
an area of fertile country not less than 
twenty miles wide by one hundred in, 
length. The whole tract lies about twelve 
inches above ordinary high tide, and is 
rarely entirely covered with water. The 
Coast Survey Chart shows, that the 
mean rise and fall of tides is six feet 
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three inches; mean of spring-tides, sev- 
en feet three inches; mean of neap- 
tides, four feet nine inches. 

Estimates, by competent engineers, 
show that a first-class embankment can 
be constructed from San Bruno Point, 
near San Francisco, to Allen’s Landing, 
north of Alameda Creek, for the sum of 
$409,322. This embankment will reclaim 
48,150 acres of land, which would be 
worth, when reclaimed, $5,815,000. The 
average cost of the whole work would 
be a fraction over $8,50 per acre. The 
Santa Clara and Contra Costa sections, 
including the 20,000 acres belonging to 
Mr. Beard, would comprise 27,974 acres, 
the reclamation of which would cost 
$220,950, or a fraction less than $8 per 
acre. Many owners would willingly 


agree to give a portion of their lands 
for the cost of reclamation, or pay their 
proportion of expenses, with such profit 
to’a company furnishing the capital as 
might be agreed upon. Under the law, a 
majority of the owners may petition the 


Board of Supervisors, and cause a recla- 
mation district to be formed ; and upon 
the completion of the reclamation, all 
the owners are compelled to pay fro 
vata their share of the expense. From 
inquiry made recently, it is more than 
probable that a petition, having in view 
the reclamation of the lands on the west- 
ern side of the bay, would be almost 
unanimously signed, providing a com- 
pany possessing the requisite capital, 
duly organized and ready to proceed 
with the work, could be induced to take 
the enterprise in hand, and carry it out 
in a manner commensurate with the 
importance of the undertaking. 

There are local peculiarities which 
greatly facilitate the process of reclama- 
tion. The two principal rivers south of 
San Francisco (the Guadalupe and Coy- 
ote) debouch into the bay, passing di- 
rectly through the marsh lands. The 
artesian- well system, also, which has 
been found so successful in the Alame- 
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da and Santa Clara valleys, continues 
in full force far down into the marshes. 
Already several artesian wells have been 
dug north of Alviso, from which an 
abundant and never-failing flow of fresh 
water has been obtained, at a depth not 
exceeding 250 feet. All of the water 
thrown to the surface in the San José 
Valley, where there are some hundreds 
of artesian wells in operation, finds its 
way into the Guadalupe, Coyote, and 
other streams, and becomes a valuable 
element in the reclamation and irrigation 
of the salt marshes. When the dyke is 
completed, all this water can be thrown 
over the surface, the salt washed out, 
and allowed to flow into the bay at low 
tides, and the land thoroughly freshened 
in a single season. The winter rains 
will, of course, greatly facilitate this 
leaching process. Irrigation, during the 
dry seasons, is of the utmost impor- 
tance. At these seasons, none of the 
water need be allowed to go to waste. 
It may be necessary, and, in fact, it 
would be desirable, to have artesian 
wells bored at intervals over the entire 
marsh. A contract can be made to have 
them bored to a depth of 300 feet for 
$500 per well. Allowing one well to ev- 
ery 500 acres, this would make a total 
cost of $20,000. The substratum of the 
country at that depth is very hard, and 
the source of supply is so extensive, 
that it is probable there would be no ma- 
terial diminution in the flow of water 
from the number of wells. The experi- 
ment, however, of five or ten might be 
tried to advantage. Mr. Beard’s arte- 
sian well affords a striking test of the 
utility of fresh water in the reclamation 
of these lands. Already, ina single sea- 
son, that portion of land which he has 
completely inclosed and submerged in 
fresh water shows a fine growth of flags, 
grass, and willows, and will be excellent 
meadow-land in another season, even 
without cultivation. 

The general objection urged against 
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the reclamation of our swamp lands by 
capitalists or by corporate bodies is, that 
the tendency is to create landed monop- 
olies, and to prevent free competition 
in the settlement and cultivation of lands 
donated to the State for the public bene- 
fit. Respecting the lands in question, 
it may reasonably be answered that there 
has been no prohibition to their cultiva- 
tion or settlement during the past twen- 
ty-two years, and yet they remain, for 
the most part, unimproved. Free com- 
petition has never been discouraged, 
either by Federal or State authority. 
The Congress of the United States, on 
the 28th of September, 1850, donated 
these lands to the State of California. 
By Act of the Legislature in 1855, 
amended by Acts of 1858 and 1861, 
they were opened to purchase in limited 
quantities by whomsoever might choose 
to enter them according to the provis- 
ions of the law. It was found that in- 


dividual enterprise was unable to accom- 
plish the work of reclamation under the 


restrictions imposed; and, in 1868, the 
Legislature passed an Act authorizing 
the purchase of these lands without limit 
as to quantity, the object being to offer 
such inducements to capitalists and or- 
ganized companies as would secure to 
the State the advantages to be derived 
from the reclamation of large tracts, so 
as to adapt them to cultivation and set- 
tlement. Considering that nothing was 
done with them before; that since the 
passage of the Act of March 28, 1868, it 
has been the privilege of any citizen of 
the United States to purchase and re- 
claim as much as he chose to enter and 
pay for; that no exclusive rights were 
ever conferred by law, it seems unrea- 
sonable to complain that some of our 
citizens have manifested more enterprise 
than others in purchasing large tracts of 
these lands, and availing themselves of 
any advantages that may be derived 
either from the sale of them or from their 
reclamation and cultivation. If actual 
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settlers have not had the means to se- 
cure and reclaim them, it remains for 
capitalists to come forward and do that 
which past experience demonstrates will 
otherwise remain undone. Governor 
Haight, although opposed on principle 
to the monopoly of large bodies of land 
by private individuals or corporations, 
very justly remarks, in his last annual 
message, that “in the case of swamp 
and overflowed lands, a system of re- 
clamation may, perhaps, render their 
concentration in large bodies, in the first 
instance, necessary ; and, indeed, in the 
case of uplands, where large tracts have 
been acquired by purchase, the fault is 
chargeable to the system, and not to 
those who would avail themselves of it 
to purchase lands.” 

It has been said that the southern 
counties of California are better suited 
to cattle-raising than to agriculture, but 
this is disproved by all experience. Per- 
sons interested in the preservation of 
stock-ranges naturally incline to such 
an opinion. Unprejudiced testimony is 
against them. There is, in fact, no finer 
agricultural country in the world than 
that embraced within the limits of the 
San Joaquin Valley and the counties of 
Los Angeles and San Bernardino. The 
climate is unsurpassed for salubrity, the 
soils are rich and warm, and adapted to 
a greater variety of productions than any 
area of similar extent in the world. 

It is true there are seasons of severe 
drought; but these affect the cattle in- 
terest quite as injuriously as the agricult- 
ural. 

It is now an ascertained fact, that the 
cultivation of the soil, and the planting 
of trees, shrubbery, orchards, and vine- 
yards, has a marked effect upon the sea- 
sons, and mitigates, to a great extent, the 
effects of drought and frost. This is no 
longer a problem to be solved. So well 
understood is it, in the prairie regions 
of the West and New Mexico, that re- 
peated applications have been made to 
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Congress for assistance in planting tracts 
_ of government land. Failing in this, 
many of the new States now give boun- 
ties in land to those who plant trees 
upon open tracts. 

A cultivated country is less affected 
by drought than one which is barren of 
trees and destitute of verdure. The old 
theory that these are effects rather than 
causes of drought, has of late years 
been abandoned. Exploration of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and the Colorado basin, 
furnishes conclusive evidence that these 
vast regions were once covered with 
extensive forests, since the destruction 
of which they have become, in great 
part, arid deserts. These discoveries 
have suggested a serious question, now 
anxiously under discussion in the East- 
ern States, as to the probable result of 
the destruction of timber, and how far it 
is likely to be remedied by the compen- 
sating influences of agriculture—the fact 
being accepted that lands deprived of 
timber and remaining uncultivated must 
eventually become arid wastes. 

There is no doubt the entire State 
would be benefited by ajudicious system 
of irrigation. As an aid to cultivation 
and the growth of trees, it would tend to 
bring about greater regularity in the 
production of crops. 

Fortunately, Nature has liberally pro- 
vided the means of irrigation. The 
mountain ranges of the Sierra Nevada 
abound in lakes and running streams, 
which reach their highest capacity just 
at the season when water is the most 
needed. In May, June, and July the 
snows melt, and the sources of supply 
are thus constantly replenished until the 
snows have vanished, and then in the 
season of harvest the main supply can 
be used for purposes of navigation. It 
would seem, indeed, as if Providence 
had provided a series of reservoirs at a 
convenient elevation, for the express 
purpose of supplying this want, and 
that it only required the exercise of 
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man’s ingenuity to make it available. 

Several important enterprises, having 
in view the construction of extensive 
canal systems, have already been inau- 
gurated in California. Experience has 
shown that reclamation and irrigation 
must go hand in hand, in order to place 
our agricultural interests beyond the 
hazards of droughts and floods. It is 
estimated that the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys contain about 11,000,000 
acres of rich arable lands. Under aju- 
dicious system of irrigation, both by the 
adaptation of mountain reservoirs and 
streams to this purpose, and by the use 
of artesian wells, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the extent to which this vast area 
of land could be rendered productive. 
There is scarcely an acre of the foot- 
hills which is not admirably adapted to 
the cultivation of the grape. With a 
moderate supply of water, in seasons of 
drought, all kinds of fruit known to the 
temperate zone could be grown —olives, 
almonds, figs, walnuts, peaches, apples, 
apricots, etc.; and in sheltered situa- 
tions even the orange, lemon, and citron 
would flourish. Of the valleys gener- 
ally it is scarcely necessary to speak. 
All the cereals grow from Red Bluff 
to San Bernardino with a luxuriance 
scarcely paralleled in any part of the 
world; and to these might easily be 
added tobacco, cotton, sorghum, sugar- 
cane, rice, and various other valuable 
products. Imagination can scarcely con- 
ceive aricher country, or one abounding 
in such natural advantages of soil and 
climate. 

There is no antagonism between the 
two great schemes to which public atten- 
tion is now directed—reclamation and ir- 
rigation. On the contrary, the success of 
one will materially benefit the other; and 
we have the most incontrovertible testi- 
mony that nothing adds so certainly and 
so largely to the wealth and population 
of a State as the two combined. Sys- 
tems of irrigation have existed as far 
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back as the history of man extends. In 
Egypt, the water was utilized for agri- 
cultural purposes before the building of 
the Pyramids ; in China, before the birth 
of Confucius; and on the continent of 
America, as far back as the records of 
the Aztecs extend. Cortes and his fol- 
lowers found extensive systems of aque- 
ducts and canals in Mexico, and Pizarro 
similar works in Peru, the ruins of which 
may still be seen; and it is known to 
the writer, from personal observation, 
that there exist in Arizona the remains 
of hundreds of miles of irrigating canals 
and ditches, showing that, long anterior 
to the Spanish explorations, what are 
now the deserts of the Gila were flour- 
ishing agricultural regions, abounding 
in populous cities. 

The area of land subject to irrigation 
in Piedmont is a million and a half of 
acres, of which only about one-third is 
irrigated. The aggregate length of ca- 
nals is 1,200 miles; and the increased 
rental due to the system of irrigation is 
$1,450,000 per annum. The irrigated 
districts contain an average of 269 inhab- 
itants to the square mile, and show an 
increase of population of 0.278, against 
0.174 in the unirrigated districts. 

In Lombardy, the region subject to 
irrigation embraces an area of 6,500,000 
acres, of which one-fifth is irrigated. 
The aggregate length of the canals and 
local branches is 4,500 miles ; and the 
increased rental in the Milanese prov- 
inces due to irrigation is $1,350,000, and 
in other provinces $1,450,000, per an- 
num. It is estimated that since these 
great works were commenced, the ex- 
penditure of capital in their construction 
and improvement has exceeded $400 per 
acre—extending, however, through a 
series of several centuries. 

In the valley of the Po, embracing 
portions of Piedmont and Lombardy, 
one-sixth of the total area, or 1,547,905 
acres is irrigated, giving an increased 
rental of $4,150,000 per annum. The 
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increase of population in the irrigated 
over the unirrigated districts is fifty per 
cent. The districts of Mortara and Vi- 
gerano, formerly desolate wastes, now 
rival the province of Milan in fertility 
and productiveness. 

Italy furnishes also some encouraging 
examples of marsh, or swamp, reclama- 
tion, among which one of the most prom- 
inent is that of the great marsh of Ma- 
remma, on the coast of Tuscany. The 
lake of Castiglione, the greater part of 
which was formerly a desolate morass, 
has been so far reclaimed by massive 
embankments and systematic channels, 
that the available land within its original 
borders is now covered with rich corn- 
fields and luxuriant pastures. There 
has been a marked improvement also in 
the health of the district, which was for- 
merly noted for its malarial fevers. It is 
worthy of remark, that the same bene- 
ficial effects have resulted from the re- 
clamation of other marshes or lands cov- 
ered with stagnant waters, in various 
parts of Italy. In most cases, the prop- 
er disposition of the flowing waters which 
debouch into the low ground is of no 
less importance than a judicious system 
of drainage. As soon as active circula- 
tion is established, the land becomes 
warm and productive, and the health of 
the district is improved. 

Among the most remarkable examples 
of human industry are the canal systems 
of China. In no part of the world have 
such wonderful results been accomplish- 
ed with so limited a knowledge of engi- 
neering, and under so many natural ob- 
stacles. The traveler who visits this 
ancient empire is constantly impressed 
with the enormous amount of labor ex- 
pended upon works of irrigation. The 
inhabitants seem to be an amphibious 
race—living in water with as much facil- 
ity as upon land. China proper has a 
length of 1,474 miles, a breadth of 1,355, 
a coast-line from Hainan to Liatung of 
2,500 miles, and contains eighteen prov- 
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inces, with an aggregate area of 1,348,870 
square miles, The population is vari- 
ously estimated at from 300,000,000 to 
400,000,000. Doctor Williams gives the 
density of population in the eighteen 
provinces at an average of 268 to the 
square mile, which would give a total of 
361,497,160 inhabitants. The nine east- 
ern provinces, comprising within their 
limits the Great Plain, have an aggregate 
area of 502,192 square miles, with an 
average population of 458 to the mile. 
The provinces of Kiangsu, Nganhwui, 
and Chehkiang are said to contain rela- 
tively 850, 705, and 671 inhabitants to a 
mile; nor is this incredible, for, accord- 
ing to Captain Wilkes, one of the islands 
in the Fiji group contains 1,000 inhab- 
itants to the mile. With a better climate 
and more fertile soil than China, the ca- 
pacity of California ought certainly to 
reach, without difficulty, a density of 100, 
which would give, to 154,000 square 
miles, 15,400,000 inhabitants. There 
are under cultivation in China 650,000,- 
ooo acres of land, being an acre and 
four-fifths.to each inhabitant. In Bel- 
gium it is estimated that fifteen -seven- 
teenths of the total area of land is under 
cultivation, giving two acres to each per- 
son, and in England and Wales about 
the same. The Great Plain of China, 
comprising the north-eastern part of the 
empire, extends from the Great Wall to 
the confluence of the river Kan with the 
Yangtzekiang, a distance of 700 miles, 
having an average width of 200 miles, 
and a total area of 210,000 square miles 
—equal to the Plain of Bengal. Nearly 
the whole of this vast region is intersect- 
ed by rivers, canals, and ditches, form- 
ing an immense network of irrigating 
systems and navigable highways, and 
supporting a population of 177,000,000 
of souls. The Grand Canal is one of 
the most remarkable works in the world. 
By means of its river connections, it 
formed, before its partial destruction by 
the overflow of the Yellow River, nearly 
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a continuous water communication from 
Peking to Canton, a distance of 1,400 
miles. The length of the canal proper 
is 650 miles. Some of the embankments 
by which the waters are confined are gi- 
gantic specimens of ingenuity and labor, 
far surpassing in extent the works of 
the Mahometans in northern India. The 
Yellow River and the Yangtzekiang drain 
the greater part of the alluvial plains 
through which the canal runs, and form 
the rich delta which supports the bulk 
of the population. Wherever it is pos- 
sible to drain the land or turn the water 
upon it, for purposes of irrigation, the 
country is checkered with rice, cotton, 
wheat, and millet fields, with raised em- 
bankments and hedges, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a continuous garden. The 
Province of Kiangsu, of which Nanking 
is the capital, is one of the best watered 
and most highly cultivated parts of the 
empire. Almost every acre is turned to 
account. Grain, cotton, tea, silk, and 
rice are the staple productions. Nearly 
every city and village in the province can 
be reached by canals. In many places 
the surrounding country is lower than 
the beds of the canals, resembling parts 
of Holland, and subject to the same 
dangers from inundation. Chehkiang 
is another interesting province, noted 
for its productions of silk, cotton, lac- 
querware, etc., and its flourishing cities 
of Hangchau, Shanghai, and Ningpo; 
its canals, reservoirs, and ditches, and 
the beautiful and highly cultivated as- 
pect of the country. The neighborhood 
of Ningpo, which the writer had the 
pleasure of visiting, a few years ago, re- 
sembles a rich and variegated garden; 
its terraced hills and plains are scarcely 
surpassed in rural beauty by the most 
highly cultivated districts of Germany. 

The Chusan Archipelago, comprising 
upward of a hundred islands, lying out- 
side of the delta of the Yangtzekiang, is 
noted for its reclaimed salt-marshes ex- 
tending along the shores. Here we have 
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some very interesting practical results 
from which to judge of the value of salt- 
marshes. Each valley, extending down 
from the mountains, is fronted by a dyke 
bordering on the beach, which excludes 
the salt water, and is sufficiently high 
and strong to withstand the heavy surf 
which sometimes prevails. Canals and 
ditches of fresh water, having their source 
in the mountain streams, are conducted 
through the marshes, and distributed 
over them, when necessary. The chief 
products are rice, barley, beans, yams, 
and sweet potatoes. All the land is cul- 
tivated—the terraces extending, in many 
places, up to the tops of the hills. The 
whole group sustains a population of 
300,000. During a visit to the treaty 
ports, it was the good fortune of the 
writer to see many other districts of in- 
terest, among which may be mentioned 
Foochow, in the province of Fuhkien, 
noted for its vast amphitheatre of culti- 
vated fields and beautiful system of ca- 
nals. The entire plain, in the neighbor- 
hood of Foochow, is dotted with towns 
and villages, intersected with canals, 
and checkered with fields of rice, cot- 
ton, indigo, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. From the hills, in the foreign 
quarter, may be seen, at a single sweep 
of the eye, a district of country, render- 
ed productive by irrigation and reclama- 
tion, which sustains a greater population 
than the entire State of California, the 
lowest estimate being 600,000 souls. 

In the neighborhood of Amoy and 
Swatow, the country is also highly cul- 
tivated, and the same ingenious system 
of utilizing the waters from the mount- 
ains is noticeable. Everywhere the land- 
scape is variegated with a checker-work 
of rice-fields and patches of sugar-cane. 
The province of Kwantung, to the south, 
is one of the richest and most remarka- 
ble in China. The grand delta formed 
by the north, west, and east rivers, con- 
tains at least three hundred islands, all 
highly cultivated, and embraces within 
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its area the famous city of Canton. Here 
are groves of bamboo, orange, and vari- 
ous tropical plants and fruits. Rice, cot- 
ton, and tobacco are the staple products. 
The area of country drained by the three 
principal rivers is not less than 150,000 
square miles, of which a large propor- 
tion is artificially watered. Intercom- 
munication is carried on by means of 
canals, which ramify through all the val- 
leys. Few roads are seen, and no carts 
or other vehicles drawn by animals. A 
considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion live in boats, and there are thou- 
sands of families who derive their sole 
subsistence from aquatic fowl, mollusca, 
and fish, and whose ancestors for gen- 
erations have never lived in a house. 
Many of their junks and sampans liter- 
ally swarm with children, presenting the 
appearance of floating bee-hives. 

Some idea may be formed of the care- 
ful mode in which the farming popula- 
tion economize space in the process of 
cultivation, from the manner in which 
they plant their principal cereals. Usu- 
ally they sow their wheat, millet, and 
rice in rows, interspacing the plants with 
varieties which will mature at different 
periods, and reaping, or uprooting, the 
crop by installments. Nothing goes, to 
waste. The entire agricultural area of 
the country is used for the growth of 
food or such articles as are necessary 
for human use. There are no meadows 
or fields set apart for the support of 
horses and cattle within the limits of the 
empire; consequently, the number of 
work-animals is comparatively small. 
Rice is the staple article of food, upon 
which the great mass of the population 
subsist, and they display great ingenuity 
in its cultivation. The rice-districts are 
minutely subdivided into plats or squares 
inclosed by small dykes, and intersected 
by ditches. The water from the irrigat- 
ing canals is conducted into these and 
carried alternately from one plat to an- 
other, or over an entire series, as occa- 
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sion may require. Where there is a 
- scarcity of water, the systems of saving 
by means of aqueducts and tanks are 
wonderfully effective; and the amount 
of labor expended in pumping and dip- 
ping up the water by hand labor is al- 
most incredible. Tread-wheels to which 
buckets are appended are seen in many 
parts of the country. Two crops a year 
are generally produced; and, in order 
that no time may be lost between the 
seasons of planting, the water is some- 
times turned in and fish-culture is car- 
ried on—the fish being removed to the 
tanks or reservoirs when the land is 
needed. Everywhere in China may be 
seen the most striking evidence of pa- 
tient industry and great natural ingenuity. 
Indeed, with so vast a population, and 
so limited a trade with foreign countries, 
it could scarcely be otherwise. The peo- 
ple must work or starve; and with all 
their labor, famines frequently occur, 
giving rise to those fearful rebellions 
against the constituted authorities, which 
have occasionally devastated whole prov- 
inces. 

I have thus attempted to show what 
has been done in countries less favored 
in many respects than California. It is 
surprising how persistently every meas- 
ure suggested for the good of this State 
is opposed by a large proportion of its 
own citizens. No sooner is any move- 
ment made to encourage the investment 
of capital in works of internal improve- 
ment, than a cry is raised against mo- 
nopolies. Somebody will hold large 
bodies of land and oppress the people; 
the honest settler will be excluded from 
the soil; the capitalist, already too pow- 
erful, will make more money. 

For my part, I sincerely hope that any 
combination of capitalists or others, who 
possess sufficient sagacity and public 
spirit to engage in the reclamation and 
irrigation of lands now comparatively 
worthless, will profit largely by their 
enterprise. I strongly favor monopolies 
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in all useful works—when such works 
can never, perhaps, otherwise’ be under- 
taken. 

An important and comprehensive en- 
terprise, having in view an extensive 
system of irrigation, was organized some 
time ago, under the name of the San 
Joaquin and King’s River Canal and Ir- 
rigation Company. The eastern trunk 
of the proposed system of canals of which 
the San Joaquin Valley line will form 
only the southern branch, so far as can 
be ascertained at present, commences at 
the southern extremity of Kern Lake, 
and extends northerly along the Sierra 
Nevada as far as Red Bluff, in the Sac- 
ratnento Valley, a distance of more than 
five hundred miles. This grand canal 
is designed both for purposes of naviga- 
tion and irrigation. It will derive its 
supply of water from the great western 
water-shed of the Sierra Nevada, com- 
prising an area of more than 20,000 
square miles, drained by Kern, Tule, 
Cowille, King’s, Fresno, Chowchilla, 
San Joaquin, Merced, Tuolumne, Mar- 
iposa, Mokelumne, and various smaller 
rivers and creeks south of Stockton, and 
north by the Feather, Yuba, American, 
and Bear rivers. The western trunk 
will probably commence at Summit 
Lake, with connections from Kern, 
Buena Vista, and Tulare lakes, and, 
passing in a northerly direction along 
the foot-hills of the Coast Range, form 
a continuous line of communication to 
Antioch, a distance of 163 miles; thence 
up the western side of the Sacramento 
Valley as far north as Stony Creek, 
about 200 miles, deriving its supplies 
from the water-shed of the Coast Range, 
and from the southern lakes. The ag- 
gregate length of the two main trunks 
will probably fall but a very little short 
of goo miles. Forty miles of the canal, 
commencing at Summit Lake, have al- 
ready been constructed. The area of 
irrigable land in the two great valleys is 
estimated to be about 15,000 square 
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miles, or 9,600,000 acres. It is proper 
to remark that these statements and cal- 
culations are not derived from any data 
furnished by the company. The writer 
bases them upon his own general knowl- 
edge of the country, and occasional no- 
tices in the newspapers. 

The capital required to carry into ef- 
fect this important enterprise can scarce- 
ly fall short of $20,000,000; but it will be 
one of the most beneficial investments 
ever made on this coast. If it should 
be the means of rendering productive a 
fractional portion of the uplands now 
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uncultivated, or partially cultivated, and 
subject to all the casualties of drought, 
it would enhance the export trade of this 
State in wheat alone more than $15,000,- 
000 per annum. It would also be the 
means of encouraging the best class of 
immigration to California, to an extent 
that could scarcely be equaled, and cer- 
tainly not surpassed, by any other pub- 
lic measure that could be devised. Such 
an enterprise is worthy of serious con- 
sideration and cordial support; and we 
earnestly trust that it will meet with en- 
couragement. 


FORESHADOWINGS. 


When the fair mother of our race 
Stood on the verge of Hiddekel, 

And plucked, with bent and thoughtful face, 
The six-rayed stars of asphodel, 


Did any prescient fancy burn 
Upon the tablet of her fears, 
A shape of dust-encircling urn, 
Dark with those twined and hollow spears? 


Ensanguined amaranth, or scent 
Of myrrh, or willows’ shivering gloom, 
With strange incitement may have bent 
Her thought to some dim sense of doom. 


She heard at times the turtle-dove 

Moan from her height; the forest throng 
Lay silent, while his hopeless love 

He sang, who is the lord of song. 


Ah, sorrow! loth to wait thine hour, 
Didst thou that happy bower invade, 
And through a sound, or shade, or flower, 

Suggest the ruin thou hast made ? 


If sad was Eve, in lightest trace— 
If drooping cypress bough and cone, 
And boding yew, obscured her face, 
By shadows deeper than their own— 


Perchance, from mist of coming years, 
A voice, not mine, but sweeter far, 
Glanced backward to her strainéd ears, 
And, soft as sylvan murmurs are, 


Breathed vaguely o’erher ’wildered thought; 
A wandering wind, from distant seas, 
Stirred her long tresses, as she caught 
A music set to words like these : 


“‘Take heart, O! thou divinely fair! 
Death is the root of life; and we, 

Through hope from thee, ascend the stair 
That climbs to domes of victory. 


*¢ We, too, look forth, and long to know 
And win some glimmering sight of things, 
That from a higher future throw 
Their blent and faint foreshadowings. 


** Yet what we dimly see, we teach 

But dimly. ‘Death’ and ‘ conquest’ seem 
To thee the idlest breath of speech 

That whispers through a morning dream. 


*¢ And since thy spirit has the gate 
Of every sense thrown back so wide, 


‘That coming ills, importunate, 


In shadow o’er the threshold glide, 


“Let Nature still be Nature’s key, 
For her own pain supply her balms ; 
To bays look thou from funeral tree, 
And catch the murmured laugh of palms. 


‘¢ Turn from one sad nocturnal lay 
To notes that take their choral birth 
When birds upspring to hail the day, 
And gird with song the rolling earth.” 
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" ATE, love, who do you think 

K contemplates a visit to us, next 
month ?” 

“If it please heaven, not your Aunt 
Emily, with her five unruly cherubs!” 
replied my wife, upsetting her work-box 
in her consternation. 

“ No, my dear,” I replied, with an in- 
ward shudder at the suggestion, “that 
at least is sparedus. This letter is from 
Cousin John Durham.” 

“What! our scientific relative !—O, 
Harvey!” 

“ My dear, consider—we haven’t seen 
him for over five years.” 

“And consider, Harvey, how much 
more scientific and absent-minded he 
will be than he was five years ago; he 
was dreadful enough then. Do you 
recollect his wiping his mouth with Mrs. 
Dean’s point-lace handkerchief, mistak- 
ing it for a napkin? Or, how he salted 
his coffee instead of his egg, remarking 
afterward, with a surprised countenance, 
that the coffee had a ‘somewhat pecu- 
liar flavor’ that morning ?” 

“ Eccentricities of genius, my love, as 
Mr. Pickwick says.” 

“And O, his room!” pursued my 
wife, unheeding the interruption, “think 
how it will look all the time he’s here, 
swarming with snakes, and toads, and 
bugs with dreadful Latin names, spitted 
on needles !” 

“There, take breath a little, Kitty. 
Why, I thought you were really fond of 
John.” 

“And so Iam. He’s a dear old fel- 
low after all. But here’s the rub, Har- 
vey—Cousin Floy is coming at the same 
time. Now, to bring a beautiful, fash- 
ionable young lady into collision with 
such a queer genius as John Durham— 
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they'll certainly clash! And John is so 
absurd with young girls; treats them as 
if they were children, not worth his no- 
tice. It’s ridiculous, for he’s scarcely 
thirty-eight himself.” 

“Well, my love, I can only advise 
you to get your rooms ready, and—trust 
to Providence!” 


Three weeks after arrived our charm- 
ing Cousin Floy. One winter of belle- 
hood in New York had left the roses 
still unfaded in her cheeks, and her eyes 
as bright a blue as ever. There was a 
rustic freshness and piquancy about her 
savoring rather of the woods and fields 
than of crowded ball-rooms and un- 
healthy hours. She laughed merrily as 
Kate related her tribulations. 

“Why, Kate, I’m delighted — what a 
queer genius he must be. I’m going to 
try and make a conquest of him.” 

Kate shook her head, laughing. “I 
wouldn’t attempt it, Floy; you might as 
well try to flirt with an elephant.” 

“We shall see,” said Floy. 

Next day, about tea-time, John ap- 
peared. A fine-looking, although not 
handsome fellow; massive, and broad- 
shouldered, with a pair of very dark- 
gray eyes looking out from black, over- 
hanging eyebrows; black hair curling 
thickly over his head, and a complexion 
deeply embrowned by his long sojourn 
in a southern land; rather careless in 
his dress, and dreadfully absent in his 
manners—such was John Durham, the 
hero of my story. 

Floy, looking her sweetest, in white 
and blue, her blonde ringlets falling over 
her shoulders, awaited us in the drawing- 
room. 

“Our cousin, Mr. Durham, Floy,” says 
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Kate. “John, this a dear little cousin of 
mine—Miss Florence Bird.” 

“ Good evening, sir,” says Floy, as she 
glanced upward in timid admiration at 
this tall, broad-shouldered genius. 

“ How d’ye do, sissy,” says John, shak- 
ing her little hand very kindly, though 
scarcely glancing at her as he does so. 

Kate laughs—I laugh—Floy, despite 
her vexation, laughs too. John stands 
grave and puzzled, regarding us with 
wondering attention. 

“ My dear John,” says Kate, at length, 
“were you aware you were introduced 
to a young lady? Miss Floy has been 
‘out’ a whole winter.” 

“TI beg her pardon, most sincerely,” 
replies John, bowing low, with a degree 
of grave irony in his tone, for his second 
glance has scarcely convinced him. 

And so we all sit down—Floy pouting 
a little, Kate rosy with the laughter she 
tries vainly to suppress. 

* Well, Cousin John, we were all deep- 
ly interested in your last article in the 
—— Monthly,” said I, after a pause. 

“Except me, if you please,” said Miss 
Floy, pertly, “for I never took the slight- 
est interest in flies, and grasshoppers, 
and such disgusting creatures.” 

I looked at the little damsel in aston- 
ishment ; she tossed up her hands dis- 
dainfully ; John eyed her as he would a 
very saucy child. 

“ Have some bread ?”’ he asked coolly. 

“Thank you,” said Floy, “ perhaps 
you will have the goodness to pass my 
third cup of tea without drinking it, Mr. 
Durham; you have disposed of two cups 
of tea that were on their way to me, al- 
ready.” Florence, despite her displeas- 
ure, could not avoid a little hysterical 
giggle as she spoke. John, really color- 
ing, begged her pardon, and passed her 
cup. Then, by way of conciliation, he 
addressed a few words of conversation 
to her. 

“What school are you attending at 
present, miss—Miss Flora?” 
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“T have completed my education, sir,” 
in a frigidly dignified tone. 

“Indeed! I wish I could say as much, 
Miss Floy,” is John’s dry rejoinder, as 
with an amused smile he turns away 
from her to direct his conversation to 
Kate and me. When John chooses to 
talk, his conversation is truly delightful 
—even Floy sits entranced, listening to 
his animated descriptions of the new and 
strange countries he had seen. 

“Well, what do you think of your 
‘conquest’ now?” whispers Kate, a little 
maliciously, as, tea ended, we enter the 
parlor together. 

“Who wants to make a conquest of 
such an old bear,” asks Floy, shortly. 

But next morning, lo and behold! 
appeared Miss Floy, in her simplest 
dress, her pretty fair hair braided round 
her head, and an air of demure propriety 
diffused all over her little person. She 
greeted John with dignified humility. 
John, who had quite forgotten yester- 
day’s little passage-of-arms, returned the 
greeting kindly, but took slight notice of 
her otherwise. She tried to talk pro- 
foundly to him, and bored him terribly ; 
and when that evening she approached 
him, bearing a ponderous geological 
work, one passage of which she inno- 
cently asked him to “explain,” John, 
I am sorry to say, lost patience, and 
“snubbed” our little cousin shamefully. 

“My dear Miss Floy,” he said, very 
blandly, “if I were not afraid of offend- 
ing a young lady who has ‘completed 
her education,’ I would advise you not 
to attempt at present a work of this pro- 
found nature. Kate has in her library a 
book entitled ‘ Short Lessons in Natural 
History for Youthful Beginners,’ which, 
if you really desire to learn, you will find 
both amusing and instructive.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Floy, color- 
ing scarlet, and making him a sweeping 
courtesy, “I’m sorry I disturbed your 
sublime meditations, even for a mo- 
ment.” 
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From that time, Floy, throwing aside 
her little pedantic mask, resumed her 
curls, her petulance, her sarcastic on- 
slaughts. One day, she wrote a parody 
of his last article—very cleverly done it 
was, too, with most laugh-provoking car- 
icatures—and left it in plain sight on his 
study table. Her little sarcastic speech- 
es were as stinging as the wasps’-nest 
she hired our little Irish boy to deposit 
in his coat-pocket. The good professor, 
though usually indifferent to her attacks, 
manifested at times the irritation of a 
great dog when a fly tickles his nose too 
incessantly ; at which time Floy’s exult- 
ation was excessive. 


“ Now, John, I’ll take no denial, you 
must go to the picnic with us.” 

“O, my dear Kate....” 

“You needn’t talk if you don’t want 
to; but go you must. It’s very bad for 
you to confine yourself to the society of 
flies, and cockroaches, and such ‘ pesky 
varmint’—isn’tit, Floy, darling--mustn’t 
he go?” 

“T wouldn’t urge him,” said Floy, with 
a haughty shrug, “the flies, and cock- 
roaches, and the other pretty little creat- 
ures, would shed more tears over his ab- 
sence than we are Jikely to, I dare say.” 

John looked really hurt for a moment, 
as he glanced across the table at his 
savage little opponent. Kate gave her 
a cross look that appalled her somewhat. 

“Come, John, you'll go with us.” 

“Well, yes,” John assented at last, 
with a sigh of resignation; but to Floy 
he addressed neither word nor look dur- 
ing the remainder of the breakfast. 

Two hours later we were on our way 
—a merry party of thirty or forty at the 
least. A ride of several miles brought 
us to Sylvan Falls, a place whose wild 
and romantic beauty rises before me 
now, like the memory of a delightful 
dream. Plunging into the woods at 
once, we followed the narrow path that 
led to the falls, the distant music of 
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which soon resounded in our ears. On 
we scrambled, often “ Indian file,’ over 
the narrow up-bill and down-hill path 
that led through the woods; shouting 
and screaming as we clambered over the 
huge rocks that often strove to arrest 
our way. The music of the falls grew 
louder and louder, and at length a sud- 
den turn in the path brought them to 
our view. Down what seemed a huge 
stairway hewn in the solid rock, they 
plunged, bursting into a white fury of 
foam over the detached pieces of rock 
which here and there strove to intercept 
their mad career. 

Here we paused to rest, admire the 
scenery, and eat our luncheon, for which 
the most poetic mind was by this time 
ravenously anxious. With two excep- 
tions, we were all in the best of spirits. 
One of these was John, who, never much 
at his ease in such a gathering, began 
to feel excessively “bored,” and took 
the earliest opportunity to slip off, un- 
perceived. The other was Floy, who, 
for such a naturally-bright little body, 
appeared uncommonly dull; and after 
awhile, she too slipped away, deserting 
several youthful admirers, who had been 
trying to entertain her. The history of 
her subsequent adventures I received 
from Kate. 

Floy, when she set out, had no inten- 
tion of roaming to any distance ; but, ab- 
sorbed in her own rather sorrowful re- 
flections, she wandered on insensibly. 
Poor little coquette! She now suspect- 
ed, I think, that she was becoming en- 
tangled in the net she had cast for an- 
other, and was by no means so insensi- 
ble to John’s coolness as she would have 
had us imagine. It was not till she had 
wandered some distance that a feeling 
of loneliness oppressed her, and she 
turned to retrace her steps. But that 
was no light matter; it was easy, very 
easy, to lose one’s self in these old woods. 
Amid ali the crooks, and turns, and de- 
vious pathways, the poor child soon 
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found herself bewildered, and began to 
cry in sadearnest. Then she called for 
help, but no voice answered her. Plung- 
ing desperately at last into a path she 
had a vague hope might lead her in the 
right direction, she followed it for some 
distance, pausing, all at once, with a vio- 
lent start, as in a little thicket on the 
side of the hill she saw—John Durham! 

Floy’s first feeling was one of intense 
relief; the next instant she shrank back 
into the shelter of the trees. “Ill fol- 
low at a distance,” she muttered, “but 
not let him see me for the world—the 
pompous old prig!” 

Still she could not for the life of her 
help putting out he= little head to see 
what the “pompous old prig” was do- 
ing. With his hat lightly extended in 
his hand, an expression of mingled rap- 
ture and anxiety on his face, he was steal- 
ing cautiously toward the edge of the 
bank. There, evidently, in the centre 
of that wild-rose tapestry, swinging so 


gracefully from tree to tree, had settled 
the prize he was so anxious to secure. 
Floy watched him, a look of mingled 
amusement and contempt comically de- 
picted on her pretty face. 

“There, now! one would think the 
whole world depended on his catching 


that butterfly. I hope you'll lose her, 
Mr. Pompous. Good!—she’s fluttered 
off. Now, he follows her, all excite- 
ment. Gracious! he’s just on the edge 
of the bank. Shall I call? Nonsense; 
he’s big enough to take care of himself. 
He wouldn’t thank me—O!” 

With a piercing shriek, Floy sprang 
from the thicket where she had conceal- 
ed herself. John, in the hurry and ex- 
citement of the chase, had set his foot 
upon a rolling stone. The consequen- 
ces were disastrous. Over the steep 
bank he went, clutching vainly at the 
brambles for support. An appalling si- 
lence followed. 

Floy stood one instant, white and al- 
most stunned with the sudden shock. 
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Then she rushed forward, gained the 
bank, and, kneeling on its edge, looked 
down, with anagonized, shrinking glance. 
There he lay, poor fellow! quite pale and 
still, his head dangling backward a little, 
while over those sable locks a narrow, 
crimson stream slowly wound its way. 
His arms were thrown out, his hands 
still clenched convulsively over the 
bramble clusters he had clutched in his 
fall. 

Floy, frozen with horror, knelt silent- 
ly a moment, gazing at the pale face and 
rigid form beneath. Her head swam, 
her heart grew sick. Was he dead? 
How stiff and still he lay! She burst 
into loud cries of entreaty and self-re- 
proach. 

“OQ, John—John! are youdead? Look 
up, for God’s sake! O, wicked girl that 
I was, not to speak. Help—help!” she 
shrieked, wildly. 

Slowly the heavy eyes unclosed. With 
infinite pain, John turned his head a lit- 
tle. “Who’s that?” he said, faintly. 

“O, thank God!” cried Floy, joyful- 
ly, springing to her feet. “Keep quite 
still, and I will come down to you.” 

John muttered something she did not 
understand. Going a little distance, she 
began to descend the steep path leading 
down the bank. It was ticklish work, 
even for our light-footed Floy, and, half- 
way down, she slipped, fell, and rolled 
ignominiously the rest of the way. John 
uttered a brief ejaculation, but Floy was 
up in an instant, scratched and bruised, 
her white dress black with mud, but oth- 
erwise uninjured. Scarcely pausing for 
breath, she bounded to John’s side. 

“O, Mr. Durham, are you much hurt?” 
she asked, im tremulous tones, as she 
knelt beside him. John opened his eyes 
again, and fixed them on her with a be- 
wildered stare, a moment. Then, with 
another low groan, he tried to raise him- 
self. 

“ Don’t move—don’t move!” entreat- 
ed Floy. “O, your poor head —how it 
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bleeds! There’s a brook near by; I’ll 
be back in a moment.” 

Taking up his cap, she bounded off in 
the direction of the stream. Dipping 
her handkerchief in the water, and fill- 
ing the cap, she darted back to John’s 
side. 

“ Now, let me see this poor head,” 
she said; and, sitting down, she took it 
gently on her knee. Poor child! she 
was little used to wounds and bruises; 
the very sight of the flowing blood made 
her tremble from head to foot. But she 
controlled herself bravely, and, with what 
simple skill she possessed, bathed his 
head and face, and bound up the former 
carefully with her two handkerchiefs. 
Then she paused a moment, looking 
down with womanly tenderness at the 
pale face on her knee. How helpless 
he lay—the great, strong fellow—as 
helpless as a little infant, almost! She 
felt a great rush of pity and tenderness 
toward him. 

“Thank you,” said John, faintly. The 
fresh, cool water had somewhat revived 
him. 

“QO, don’t thank me,” said Floy, hur- 
riedly. “You are in dreadful pain, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes; it’s my ankle,” muttered John. 
“Tm afraid it’s broken. Where are all 
the rest, Miss Floy?” 

“The dear knows!” said Floy, clasp- 
ing her little hands in distress. “ Hur- 
ry, Kate—help, O help!” 

“It’s of no use,” she said, after wait- 
ing a moment. “I must go in search of 
them again. But first let me look at this 
poor ankle, Mr. Durham.” 

“No—no,” said John, a little fretful- 
ly. “What can you know about broken 
bones, child?” 

“But I might make it feel a little eas- 
ier,” gently persisted Floy. 

“Tf you could slit the boot down from 
the top,” said John, his brow contracted 
with agony. “Here’s my knife.” 

Floy took the knife, and, following his 
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directions, carefully slit the boot from 
the top to the bottom, on both sides. 
Then, with a hand still slightly tremu- 
lous from the operation, she gently re- 
moved the remains of the boot. 

“ Ah, that is a relief!’ said poor John. 
Great drops of agony were standing on 
his brow, and Floy softly wiped them 
away. He looked up gratefully into her 
face, smiling for the first time. ‘What 
a nice little nurse you are, Miss Floy!” 
he said. 

Floy rose, blushing a little, and, fold- 
ing her soft, white shawl into a sort of 
pillow, placed it under his head. “And 
now I will go for more efficient help,” 
she said, turning away. 

“But take that path on the opposite 
side of the bank,” said John, eagerly; 
“it is safer. And, O Miss Floy, would 
you first do me one more favor, please ?” 

“Certainly,” said- Floy, returning. 
“What is it?” 

“Just see,” said John, with a faint 
groan, “if that butterfly is anywhere 
about. I’m sure I had my hands on it. 
I only hope it isn’t crushed to pieces.” 

“The ruling passion!” muttered Floy, 
as she turned away. “Lying there half 
dead, with a broken ankle, and he can 
still think of that miserable insect.” 

\ “Here he is,” she said aloud, coming 
round to John’s side. “Horrid little 
thing!’’ she could not help adding, with 
a vindictive look at the innocent insect 
she placed in John’s open palm. 

John gave her a slightly surprised 
look, but smiled with pleasure as he sur- 
veyed the treasure in his hand. “It is 
very little injured,” he exclaimed, in al- 
most child-like delight. “And so, after 
my long search, I have obtained it, at 
last.” 

“And a broken ankle into the bar- 
gain,” thought Floy, turning away, in 
mingled vexation and amusement. “Now 
I must go.” 

“Hilloa!” cried a shrill voice above 
them. Floy looked up, and saw a man 
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standing on the bank opposite the one 
from which John had fallen. He was 
evidently a farmer—a tall, wiry-look- 
ing specimen —dressed in coarse, blue 
clothes, and an immense straw hat. 
“What on airth’s the matter?” shouted 
he. 

“QO, sir,” cried Floy, springing joyful- 
ly forward, “do—do bring some help, 
and take this gentleman away from 
here!” 

The light-blue eyes stared blankly 
down into the ravine amoment. “How 
in thunder did he get down thar?” was 
his next question, in a tone of the ut- 
most astonishment. 

“He fell down, of course,” said Floy, 
impatiently. 

“Lost the use of his eyesight, hain’t 
he?” responded the farmer. 

“No!” said Floy, grinding her little 
teeth with rage and anxiety. “How 
many more questions are you going to 
ask, you inhuman man, before coming 
to his assistance? I tell you, his leg’s 
broken.” 

“Well, I swan!” said the farmer, 
turning slowly away. “I'll be back in 
a moment.” 

“T’ve sent little Dan,” said he, return- 
ing, “to bring some help. He won’t be 
gone long; he’s got the wagon, and the 
doctor lives only a couple o’ miles from 
here.” 

Floy groaned in spirit, but, resolving 
to be patient for John’s sake, mildly en- 
treated the farmer to seek out “their 
friends.” 

“Friends ? 
I examine this here leg. 
above the ankle, marm.” 

“‘ Knew that before you told us,” snap- 
ped Floy. 

“You seem kind o’ riled, marm. Yes, 
as I was sayin’, it’s broke j/s/ above the 
ankle—bad job, marm!” 

“Well, I must try and make hima lit- 
tle more comfortable; this hot sun shines 
right in his face,” said Floy, with a com- 


Yes, marm; so soon as 
It’s broke jist 
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passionate look at the poor tortured fel- 
low. Pressing Farmer Stokes into the 
service, she made him strip several arm- 
fuls of green branches from the adjoin- 
ing trees. Sticking her parasol in the 
ground, she disposed the branches over 
and around it, in such a manner that it 
formed a shady bower above her pa- 
tient’s head. 

“ Ah, how refreshing that is!” gasp- 
ed poor John. “And now, do go under 
the shade of the trees, Miss Floy; your 
poor little face will be burned to a coal.” 

“QO, no; I have on my broad -brim- 
med hat,” said Floy. Seating herself 
near the entrance of the green tent, she 
waved a long bough to keep away the 
flies. John watched her, a dreamy ten- 
derness in his half-closed eyes. What 
a darling she was, after all, with her 
round, child’s face, and sweet, womanly 
ways! 

“You are too kind to the cross old 
bear, Miss Floy,” he said, suddenly; 
“too good to him, altogether.” 

“OQ, don’t speak so,” said Floy, color- 
ing violently. “I wanted to ask your 
forgiveness for all my impertinence the 
last two weeks.” 

John’s answer was prevented by the 
return of Farmer Stokes, who, after a 
very short and ineffectual attempt to find 
“their friends,” again obtruded upon 
them his somewhat unwelcome pres- 
ence. 

“Can’t find ’em nowhar,” he said. 
“Keep that ankle well kivered up, miss; 
and here’s a drop o’ somethin’ ’Il put a 
leetle life into him, maybe.” 

John drank from the farmer’s flask, 
and seemed somewhat revived by the 
draught. Floy resumed her ministra- 
tions. The farmer, lying back upon the 
grass, watched them both with specula- 
tive eyes. “Darn it all,” he suddenly 
burst out, “how did you git down here, 
mister? I’m hanged if I ken make it 
out at all.” 

“Well, if you #zus¢ know,” said Floy, 
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petulantly, “he was looking for some- 
thing.” ‘: 
' “ Pocket-book, eh?” 

“ No.” 

“Gold-headed cane?” 

“No, no; a specimen,” said Floy, 
impatiently producing it. “This gen- 
tleman is a naturalist, and, in trying to 
secure this, he lost his footing and fell.” 

She held the “specimen” out on her 
little, soft palm. The farmer surveyed 
it in blank amazement. 

“ That?” he asked, incredulously. 
Floy nodded. Mr. Stokes sat silent a 
moment, while a broad grin slowly over- 
spread his leathery countenance. “A 
miller!”? he exclaimed, at last, with a 
long, low whistle. 

“It’s a butterfly,” said Floy, indig- 
nantly. 

“So I perceive, marm,” said the farm- 
er. “Wal, I swan!” 

After this brief ejaculation, he bent 
forward, and, pointing to John, whose 
eyelids had again closed, he said, in a 
low whisper, “ How long sence he lost 
the use of his wits, marm?” 

“He hasn’t lost them at all,” said 
Floy, staring. “You do ask me the 
queerest questions.” 

“Why, you jist saéd he was a nat’ral, 
didn’t you?” 

“No; I said a naturalist,” said Floy, 
choking down a little laugh, as she an- 
swered him. 

“Wal,” responded the farmer, after a 
pause, “I don’t ’zactly take your mean- 
in’. But chasin’ butterflies does seem 
rayther a loony ocoppation for a man of 
his age, don’t it?” 

“You don’t understand,” said Floy, 
indignantly. “It’s a very curious spec- 
imen.” 

“No, miss, I dox’¢ understand,” said 
the farmer. “It’s a very keurious busi- 
ness, altogether.” 

The dry tone in which he said this, 
and the manner in which he eyed them 
both as he rose to his feet, nearly upset 
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Floy’s gravity again. And, glancing at 
John, she saw the corners of his pale 
mouth twitching suspiciously, too. 

“Wal, I reckon I’ll try and find your 
friends agin.” His tone said plainly, 
“TI think you need friends to look after 
you.” 

“O, there they are now!” cried Floy, 
springing to her feet. “Harvey—dear 
Harvey —how glad I am to see you!” 
Her voice broke in sobs. She was fair- 
ly overcome with her long excitement 
and the sudden relief of my presence. 


“Katy, dear, don’t you think John and 
Floy are growing quite good friends, 
now?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder, love,” 
said Kate, with a little peculiar smile, 
as, leaning upon my shoulder, she sur- 
veyed the pretty scene below. 

There, in our rustic arbor, sat John 
Durham—a slight pallor and a cumbrous 
crutch the only tokens of his late illness. 
By his side sat our pretty Floy, exam- 
ining with him the huge portfolio spread 
upon his knees, and listening with child- 
like interest to his entertaining descrip- 
tions of the “specimens” he unfolded to 
her view. 

“A pretty Zad/eau, John,” said Kate ; 
“but there comes an interruption, in the 
shape of Mr. Stokes. Come, Harvey; 
we'll go down.” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Stokes,” said 
I, meeting him at the entrance of the 
arbor; “you find our patient pretty well 
recovered, sir.” 

“QO, yes; I shall soon be in condition 
to hunt the ‘pesky millers’ again,” John 
replied, with a humorous glance at Farm- 
er Stokes. 

“Humph!” said that worthy, con- 
temptuously, “it does seem a pity a 
strong, able-bodied young man like you 
can’t find a better business than that.” 

“That’s a fact, Farmer Stokes,’’ said 
I, gravely. 

“He won’t git no sensible gal to 
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tackle herself to Az, in a hurry—eh, 
Miss Floy?” the old man went on. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir,” said 
Floy, assuming an air of supreme indif- 
ference. 

“ Ef he ever axes you, Miss Floy, you 
bid him fust quit this varmint business. 
You can’t make grasshoppers an’ sich 
serve for wittles, as they did in John 
Baptist’s time.” 

“A delicate way of putting the matter, 
farmer,” said I, as Floy, her cheeks 
like bramble-roses, vanished with Kate; 
“but I must inform you that this ‘var- 
mint business,’ as you call it, is really 
quite a profitable thing for our young 
friend here.” 

“But does it really pay?” asked the 
farmer, staring. John, shaking with 
laughter, followed Floy into the house, 
while I strove, by my explanations, to 
enlighten a little the farmer’s bewilder- 
ed mind. But I found it a difficult as 
well as a thankless task. 

“No—no, sir,” he interrupted me, 
testily; “I don’t see it at all. Beg par- 
don, if I’m imperlite, sir; but it strikes 
me as a sort of imposture, gittin’ a lot 
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of fools to pay a big sum for what they 
know already. Why, I'll bet I know 
more about bugs ’n he does. Ef he’d 
find out somethin’ to ’tarminate ’em, now 
—somethin’ like Lyon’s powder, for in- 
stance....” 

“T’ll try to impress it upon his mind, 
farmer,” said I, solemnly. 

“Do, sir—do,” replied the old man, 
earnestly. “It reelly concerns me to 
see a smart young man like that throw- 
in’ away all his chances of usefulness.” 


Our story grows too long. Three 
years have passed since that eventful 
summer, during which time great changes 
have taken place. Near the dear old 
mansion which Kate and I inhabit still, 
has risena rustic cottage, overgrown with 
vines. There lives John Durham and 
his pretty wife, who, with her little 
daughter, Florence, makes sunshine in 
his heart and home. You see, dear 
reader, in spite of Farmer Stokes’ pre- 
diction, John Durham dd succeed in 
capturing our Floy, the prettiest little 
butterfly that ever fluttered across a 
mortal’s path. 
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NO, VII.—THE MEEWOCS. 


Y far the largest nation, or group, 
B in California, both in population 
and in extent of territory, is the Mee- 
wocs, whose ancient dominion extended 
from the snow- line of the Sierra to the 
San Joaquin River, and from the Co- 
sumnes to the Fresno. When we re- 


flect that the mountain valleys were 
thickly peopled east as far as the upper- 
most end of Yosemite (in summer, much 
further up), and consider the extent of 
the San Joaquin plains — which to-day 
produce a thousand bushels of wheat for 


every white inhabitant, old and young, 
in some sections—then add to this the 
long and fish-thronged streams, the Mo- 
kelumne, the Stanislaus, the Tuolumne, 
the Merced, the Chowchilla, and the 
San Joaquin encircling all—along whose 
banks the Indians anciently dwelt in 
great numbers — we see what an area 
there was for a dense population. Even 
Feather Island, in the San Joaquin, con- 
tains the ruins of a village, constructed 
in their peculiar military style, consist- 
ing of many scores of dwellings. The 
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fertile bottom-lands along the lower Stan- 
islaus, Tuolumne, and Merced, especially, 
are said to have been most thickly stud- 
ded with villages; averaging each over 
twenty-five, between the San Joaquin and 
the foot-hills. 

And yet, broadly extended as it was, 
and feeble or wholly dormant as was the 
national life, or consciousness of unity, 
this people possess a language more ho- 
mogeneous than many another not half 
so widely ramified. An Indian may start 
from the extreme upper end of Yosem- 
ite, and travel with the sun 150 miles to 
the San Joaquin—a long distance to 
travel in California without encounter- 
ing a new tongue —and still make him- 
self understood, with little difficulty. 
Another may journey from the Cosum- 
nes to the Fresno, crossing three rivers, 
which the timid race had no means of 
ferrying over save casual logs, and still 
he will hear the familiar numerals, with 
scarcely the change of a syllable, and he 
can squat down with a new-found ac- 
quaintance, and impart to him hour-long 
communications, with only about the 
usual supplement and bridging of gest- 
ure. There are, as always, many and 
rapid dialectic departures, but the root 
remains, and is quickly caught by the 
Indian of another dialect; while there 
are not so often whole cohorts of words 
swinging loose from the language, and 
passing into oblivion, as one journeys 
along. In the Neeshenam territory it 
is like the march of a regiment through 
a hostile country —every ten miles you 
go, there is a clean breach of a whole 
battalion of words, which are replaced 
by others totally different; but in the 
Meewoc, they keep their places better, 
though they change their uniforms often. 
For instance, north of the Stanislaus 
they call themselves J/eewoc (Indians) ; 
south of it, to the Merced, J/cewa ; 
south of that, to the Fresno, J/eew/e. 
On the upper Merced, “river” is qa- 
killa; on the upper Tuolumne, wakidé- 
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lumy,; on the Stanislaus and Mokel- 
umne, wakdlumytoh — being undoubt- 
edly the origin of the word “ Mokelum- 
ne,” as céssoom, or cdssoomy (salmon), 
is of “Cosumnes.” For the words 
“grizzly bear” there exist, in different 
dialects, all the following forms: 0- 
zoomite, osoamite, uhzoomite, uhzoom- 
ttuh. 

Their language is not lacking in words 
and phrases of greeting, which are full 
of Indian character. When one meets 
a stranger, he generally salutes him 
“ Wooneh?” “[ whence] do you come?” 
Sometimes it is “ Weoh ucooh?” about 
equivalent to “how do you do?” How 
like the savage! With the infinite in- 
quisitiveness and suspicion of the race, 
touching a stranger, he desires to know 
from what quarter he hails, whither he 
is bound, on what business, etc., etc. 
After the stranger has answered the 
third or fourth question, he frequently 
volunteers the remark, “H/dyhangma,” 
“Iam hungry;” which seldom fails to 
procure as substantial a response as the 
larder will allow. Perhaps he will ac- 
knowledge it with“Coonee,” “thank you;” 
more probably not. When the guest is 
ready to take his departure, he never 
fails to say, “ Wodksemussy,” “1am go- 
ing.” To this the host replies, “ Cofoél- 
diy,” “ you go ahead ”—a complimentary 
expression which arose from the custom 
of walking single file. 

Some of the idioms are curiously char- 
acteristic of that point-no-point style 
which savages have in common with 
children. Thus, Ayemw is “near;” and 
hyetkem is also “near,” but not quite so 
near; and cofun is “away olf.” Yet, 
the latter may not be so very distant, 
after all; for tv//ch is the bank of a riv- 
er, and cofun folich is the opposite bank, 
though you could fling a stone across. 
Chuto is “good;” chutosekdy is “ very 
good.” 

While this is undoubtedly the largest, 
it is, also, probably the lowest nation in 
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California; and it presents one of the 
most hopeless and saddening spectacles 
of heathen races. According to their 
own confession, to-day, in former times 
both sexes, and all ages, went absolute- 
ly naked. All of them, north of the 
Stanislaus at least, and probably many 
south also, not only married cousins, 
but herded together so indiscriminately 
in their wigwams, that not a few Amer- 
icans believe and assert, to this day, the 
monstrous proposition, that sisters were 
frequently taken for wives. But this is 
mainly false. The Indians all deny it, 
emphatically ; and not one of their ac- 
cusers could produce an instance, hav- 
ing been deceived into the belief by the 
general circumstance above-mentioned. 
They eat all creatures that swim in the 
waters, all that fly through the air, and 
all that creep, crawl, or walk upon the 
earth, with, perhaps, a dozen exceptions. 
They have the most degraded and su- 
perstitious beliefs in wood- spirits, who 
produce those disastrous conflagrations 
to which California is subject; in water- 
spirits, who inhabit the rivers, consume 
the fish, and work all manner of evil and 
malignity upon men; and in fetichistic 
spirits, who assume the forms of owls 
and other birds, to render their exist- 
ence a torment and a terror, from the 
baby-basket to the grave. In occa- 
sional specimens of noble physical stat- 
ure they were not lacking, especially in 
Yosemite and other elevated valleys; 
but the utter weakness, puerility, and 
imbecility of their conceptions, and the 
unspeakable obscenity of some of their 
legends, almost surpass human belief. 
But the saddest and gloomiest thing 
connected with the Meewocs is the fact, 
that many of them—probably a majority 
of all who entertain any well-defined no- 
tions whatever on the subject, believe in 
the annihilation of the soul after death, 
especially in the case of the wicked. 
When an Indian’s friend departs the 
earth, he mourns him with that great 
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and bitter sorrow of one who is without 
hope. He will live no more forever. 
All that he possessed is burned with him 
upon the funeral-pyre, in order that noth- 
ing may remain to remind them after- 
ward of one who is gone into black obliv- 
ion. So awful to them is the thought of 
one who is gone down to eternal nothing- 
ness, that his name is never afterward 
even whispered ; if one of his friends is 
so unfortunate as to possess the same 
name, he changes it for another; and if, 
at any time, they are compelled to men- 
tion the departed, with bated breath and 
mournful softness they murmur simply 
“ Ttteh,” “him.” Himself, his identity, is 
gone; his name is lost; he is blotted out ; 
itteh represents merely the being that 
once was. Like all the other tribes of 
sunny California, they are gay and jovial 
through their lives; but, while most of the 
others have a mitigation of the final ter- 
rors in the assured belief of-an immortal- 
ity in the “Happy Western Land,” the 
Meewocs go down, with a grim and stolid 
sullenness, to the death of a dog, that 
will live no more. It is necessary to say, 
however, that not all entertain this be- 
lief; but it seems to prevail more es- 
pecially south of the Merced, and among 
the more grave and thoughtful of these. 
Throughout the whole Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys one will occasion- 
ally meet an Indian who believes in an- 
nihilation; but nowhere so many as 
among the Meewocs. 

As to tribal distribution, the Mee- 
wocs north of the Stanislaus, like the 
Neeshenams, designate principally by 
the points of the compass. These are 
toomun, choomuch, hdysooit, and dlowit 
(north, south, east, and west), from which 
are formed various tribal names —as 
Toomuns, Toomedocs, and Tamol&€cas ; 
Choomuch, Choomwits, Choomedocs or 
Chimedocs, and Choomtéyas; Olowits, 
Oléwedocs, Oloweéyas, etc. Oldwedocs 
is the name applied to all Indians liv- 
ing on the plains, as far west as Stockton. 
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But there are several names which 
are employed absolutely, and without 
any reference to direction. On the south 
bank of the Cosumnes are the Cawnees; 
on Sutter Creek, the Yuldnees; on the 
Stanislaus and Tuolumne, the extensive 
tribe of Wallies; in Yosemite, the Awa- 
nees; on the south fork of the Merced, 
the Nootchoos; on the middle Merced, 
the Choomtéyas; on the upper Chow- 
chilla, the Héthtoyas; on the middle 
Chowchilla, the tribe that named the 
stream; and on the north bank of the 
Fresno, the Péhoneechees. There were 
probably others besides these, especial- 
ly on the plains; but they have been so 
long’ extinct, that their names are for- 
gotten. Dr. Bunnell mentions the ** Po- 
toencies,”’ but no Indian had ever heard 
of such atribe; also, the “‘ Honachees,” 
which is probably a mistake for Mona- 
chees—a name applied, on King’s River, 
to the Piutes. 

The name “ Wallie” has been the sub- 
ject of no little discussion. Some assert 
that it isa word applied by the pioneers 
to the Indians, without any particular 
meaning; others, that it is an aborigi. 
nal word, denoting “friend.” The latter 
theory probably had its origin from the 
fact that these Indians, on meeting each 
other, frequently cry out “Wallie! wal- 
lie!” As a matter of fact, it is derived 
from the word wa//im, which means sim- 
ply “down below;” and it appears to 
have been originated by the Yosemite 
Indians, and applied to the lower tribes 
with a slight feeling of contempt, for 
which there was some ground. The In- 
dians on the Stanislaus and the Tuol- 
umne use the term freely in conversing 
among themselves; but on the Merced 
it is not heard, except among the Amer- 
icans. The Yosemite Indians despised 
the Wallies because they could not 
make bows (having no suitable timber), 
and had no pluck; the Wallies, in turn, 
affected to despise those north of the 
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Stanislaus and down on the plains, be- 
cause they married cousins. 

Perhaps the only special features to 
be noted in their physiognomy, are the 
smallness of their heads, and the flat- 
ness of some of them on the sinciput, 
caused by their lying on the hard baby- 
basket when infants. I felt the heads 
of a village near Chinese Camp, and was 
surprised at the diminutive balls which 
lurked within their masses of hair, though 
perhaps others in the State would reveal 
the same feature. The Chief, Captain 
John, was at least seventy years old, yet 
his head was still perceptibly flattened 
on the back, and I could almost encircle 
it with my hands. 

All the dwellers on the plains, and as 
far up on the mountains as the cedar- 
line, bought all their bows and most of 
their arrows from the upper mountain- 
eers. An Indian is about ten days in 
making a bow, and it costs $3, $4, or 
$5, according to workmanship; an ar- 
row, 12% cents. Three kinds of money 
were employed in this traffic. White 
shell- beads, or rather buttons, pierced 
in the centre and strung together, were 
rated at $5 a yard; periwinkles, at $1a 
yard; fancy marine shells, at various 
prices, from $3 to $10, or $15, according 
to their beauty. 

The chief or headman of a village is 
little more than a master of ceremonies. 
When he decides to hold a dance in his 
village, he dispatches messengers to the 
neighboring rancherias, each bearing a 
string whereon is tied a certain number 
of knots. Every morning thereafter the 
invited chief unties one of the knots, and 
when the last but one is reached, they 
joyfully set forth for the dance —men, 
women, and children —all, without any 
exception. 

Occasionally there arises a great ora- 
tor or prophet, who wields a wide influ- 
ence, and exerts it to introduce such re- 
forms as seem to him desirable. Old 
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Sam, of Jackson, was such a one. 
Sometimes he would set out on a speak- 
ing or lecturing tour, traveling many 
miles in all directions, and speaking 
with great fervor and eloquence nearly 
all night, according to accounts. Short- 
ly before I passed through that region, 
he had introduced two reforms (whether 
permanently or not, can not be here 
stated), at which the reader will proba- 
bly smile, but which were certainly in 
the right direction. One was, that the 
Indians no longer tarred their heads in 
token of mourning, but painted their 
faces— paint being so much easier to 
scrape off. The other was, that, in- 
stead of holding an annual “cry,” or 
Dance of Weeping, in memory of the 
dead, they should dance and chant 
dirges. In one of his speeches to his 
people, he is reported to have counsel- 
ed them to live at peace with the Amer- 
icans, to treat them kindly, and avoid 
quarrels whenever possible, for they 
were weak, and it was worse than use- 
less to contend against their conquer- 
ors. He then diverged into remarks 
on household economy: “ Do not waste 
cooked victuals. You never have too 
much, anyhow. The Americans do not 
waste their food. They work for it, and 
take care of it. They keep it in their 
houses, out of the rain. You let the 
squirrels get into your acorns. When 
you eat a piece of pie, you eat it up as 
far as the apple goes, then throw the 
crust into the fire. When you have a 
pancake left, you throw it to the dogs. 
Every family should keep only one dog. 
It is wasteful.” 

Typocksie, Chief of the Chimteyas, 
was a notable Indian in his generation, 
holding undisputed sovereignty in the 
valley of the Merced, from South Fork 
to the plains. Early every morning, as 
soon as the families had had time de- 
cently to prepare breakfast, he would 
step out before his wigwam and lift up 
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his sonorous voice like a Stentor, sum- 
moning the whole village to work in the 
gold-diggings; and himself went forth to 
share the labor of the humblest. Men, 
women, and children went out together, 
taking their dinners along, and the vil- 
lage was totally deserted until about 
three o’clock, when they ended their 
labor for the day. Every one worked 
hard, inspired by the example of their 
great chieftain, the men making dives 
into the Merced of a minute or more, 
and bringing up the fat gravel, while the 
women and children washed it on shore. 
They got abundance of gold and lived in 
civilized luxury as long as Typocksie 
was alive. He is described by one who 
knew him well as a magnificent speci- 
men of a savage, standing full six feet 
high, straight and sinewy, shiny - black 
as an Ethiopian, with eyes like an ea- 
gle’s, a high forehead, and nostrils strong- 
ly walled, each of them showing a clean, 
bold ellipse. He died in 1857, and was 
buried in Rum Hollow with unparalleled 
pomp and splendor. Over 1,200 Indians 
were present at his funeral. After this 
grand old barbarian was gone, his tribe 
speedily went to the bad; their industry 
disappeared ; their gold was gambled 
away; their fine clothes followed hard 
after it; dissension, disease, and death 
scattered them to the four winds. 
Among the Meewocs, when a maiden 
is married, it is not her father who re- 
ceives the presents made by the bride- 
groom, but her mother. Sometimes the 
bride is carried to the lodge of her hus- 
band on the shoulders of a stalwart 
brave, amid a joyous throng, singing 
songs, dancing, leaping, and whooping. 
In partial return for the presents given 
by the groom to his mother-in-law, his 
father-in-law gives the young couple va- 
rious substantial articles, such as are 
needed in the scullery, to set them up 
in housekeeping. In fact, here, as gen- 
erally throughout the State, it is a kind 
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of established usage that the parents are 
to-do everything for their children, and 
the latter nothing, until they marry. 
The children run wild and learn noth- 
ing useful but what they please. More 
than that, the Meewoc father often con- 
tinues these presents of flesh and acorns 
to the young couple for several: years 
after their marriage. And what is his 
reward? When he waxes old, he is 
treated little better than a slave, and has 
to shift pretty much for himself. This 
is too much the case among all peoples, 
civil or savage. 

In case of the birth of twins, one of 
them is invariably destroyed, though 
there seems to be no other form of in- 
fanticide. It is the universal sentiment 
that two babes are an excessive burden 
to the mother, and their ingenuity has 
never compassed the imparting of nutri- 
ment from a bottle. Mention is made 
of a squaw named Haoocheah, living 
near Murphy’s, who, in 1858, gave birth 
to twins and destroyed one, with the ap- 
proval of all her kindred. 

Part of their physicians are men, and 
part women. Scarification and prolong- 
ed suction with the mouth are their sta- 
ple methods. In case of colds and rheu- 
matism, they apply California balm of 
Gilead, externally and internally, with 
good results. Stomachic affections and 
severe travail are treated with a plaster 
of hot ashes and moist earth spread on 
the stomach. They believe that their 
male physicians, who are more properly 
sorcerers, can sit on a mountain-top fifty 
miles distant from a man they wish to 
destroy, and compass his death by fillip- 
ing poison toward him from their finger- 
ends. The physician’s prerogative is, 
that he must always be paid in advance; 
hence, a man seeking his services, brings 
his offering along—a fresh-slain deer, or 
so many yards of shells, or something— 
and flings it down before him without a 
word, thus intimating that he desires the 
worth of that in medicine and treatment. 
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The patient’s prerogative is, that, if he 
dies, his friends may kill the doctor. 

In the Acorn Dance, in autumn, the 
whole company join hands and dance in 
a circle, men and women alternating — 
a position of equality not often accorded 
to the gentle sex. They generally have 
to dance by themselves, or at least in 
the outer circle, deh7nd their partners! 
Besides this anniversary or fixed dance, 
there are others, ordinary /fandangos 
(calteh), for feasting and amusement. 
They resemble a civilized ball some- 
what, inasmuch as the young men of 
the village giving the entertainment con- 
tribute to a purse wherewith to purchase 
a large quantity of rabbits, wild fowl, 
acorns, sweet roots, and other delicacies 
(nowadays, generally a bullock, sheep, 
flour, fruit, etc.). Then they select an 
open, sunny glade, far within some se- 
questered forest, where they will not be 
disturbed by intruders, and plant green 
branches of trees in the ground, forming 
a large circle. Grass and pine-straw 
are scatterea within, to form at once a 
dancing-floor and adivan. Runners are 
then dispatched to all the villages in the 
vicinity to invite the people, and here 
they collect and spend several days — 
sometimes a week—gambling, feasting, 
and sleeping in the breezy shade by day; 
and by night dancing to lively tunes, with 
execrable and most industrious music, 
and wild, dithyrambic crooning of chants, 
and indescribable dances, now sweeping 
around in a ring beneath the overhang- 
ing pine- boughs, and now stationary in 
a kind of piston-rod dance, with rustling 
plumes and jingling beadery—at this 
day replaced by the rags they have got 
of civilization. 

Every autumn brings around the An- 
nual Mourning (oo¢yz); and occasion- 
ally, in case of a high personage, there 
is a special mourning, fixed by appoint- 
ment a few months after his death. 
Both are alike. A whole village or sev- 
eral villages assemble together, general- 
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ly in the evening, seat themselves on the 
ground in a circle, and engage in loud 
and demonstrative wailing, beating them- 
selves and tearing their hair. The squaws 
wander off into the forest, wringing their 
arms piteously, beating the air, weeping 
with upturned eyes, and adjuring the de- 
parted ones of the year, whom they ten- 
derly call “dear child,” or “cousin,” to 
return. Sometimes, during a sort of 
trance or frenzy of sorrow, a squaw will 
dance three or four hours in the same 
place without cessation, crooning a dis- 
mal noise. Others, with arms interlock- 
ed, walk to and fro in a beaten path for 
hours, chanting weird death-songs, with 
eldritch, inarticulate wailings—sad voic- 
ings of savage sorrow. On the Merced, 
the women do not apply pitch over the 
whole head, but only a small blotch un- 
der the ears, while the younger squaws 
singe their hair short. When some near 
relative chances to be absent at the time 
of the funeral, some article belonging to 
the deceased (frequently a hat, nowa- 
days) is preserved from the general sac- 
rifice of his effects, and retained until 
this person returns, that the sight of it 
may kindle his sorrow, and awaken in 
his bosom fresh and piercing recollec- 
tions of that being whom he will never 
more behold. On the lower Tuolumne, 
after dancing a frightful death-dance 
around the grave into which they have 
just lowered the body, they go out of 
mourning, by removing the pitch, until 
the Annual Mourning comes round, 
when they renew it. On the latter oc- 
casion, they fashion out of clothing and 
blankets a rude effigy to represent the 
deceased person or persons, and carry 
it around the graves with doleful la- 
ments. Perchance the soul of the de- 
parted may have lost its way to the 
Happy Western Land, and be wander- 
ing sad and houseless on earth; but it 
will now joyfully enter the effigy, and, 
by the swift, bright flames, be started on 
its road afresh. 
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As soon as the Annual Mourning is 
over, they heat water and scour off the 
pitch; then all the relatives are at full 
liberty to engage in their ordinary pur- 
suits, attend dances, etc., which before 
were interdicted. That solemn occasion 
itself too frequently winds up with a de- 
bauch of sensuality. 

The oldest brother is entitled to his 
brother’s widow, and he may even con- 
vey her to his wigwam on the way home 
from the funeral, if he is so disposed, 
though it would be accounted hardly 
less unseemly than among civilized peo- 
ple. 

Though incremation very generally 
prevails among the Meewocs, the time 
never was when it was universal. Cap- 
tain John states, that, long before they 
had ever seen any Europeans, the In- 
dians high up in the mountains buried 
their dead, though his people, living 
about Chinese Camp, always burned. 
As low down on the Stanislaus as Rob- 
inson’s Ferry, the action of the river has 
revealed long ranks of skeletons—three 
or four feet beneath the surface, doubled 
up, and covered with stones —of which 
none of the bones showed any charring. 

In respect of legends, they relate one 
which is very remarkable. First, it is 
necessary to state that there is a lake, or 
an expansion of the river, some four 
miles long and from a half-mile to a mile 
wide, on the upper Tuolumne, directly 
north of Hatchatchie Valley. I know 
no name for it except the aboriginal one, 
Owydnuh (clearly a dialectic variation 
of awya, which denotes “lake”). Nat 
Screech, a veteran mountaineer and 
hunter, relates that he visited this re- 
gion in 1850, and at that time there was 
a valley along the river, having the same 
dimensions that this lake now has. 
Again, in 1855, he happened to pass 
that way, and discovered that the lake 
had been formed as it now exists. He 
was totally at a loss to account for its 
origin; but subsequently he learned the 
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Meewoc language, of the dialect spoken 
at Little Gap, and, while listening to the 
Indians one day, he overheard them 
casually refer to the formation of this 
lake in an extraordinary manner. Upon 
being questioned, they stated that there 
had been a tremendous cataclysm in that 
valley, the bottom of it having fallen out 
apparently, whereby the entire valley 
was submerged in the waters of the Tu- 
olumne. As nearly as he could ascer- 
tain from their imperfect methods of 
reckoning time, this occurred in 1851; 
and, in that year, while in the town of 
Sonora, Screech and many others re- 
membered to have heard a huge explo- 
sion in that direction, which they then 
supposed was caused by a local earth- 
quake. 

On Drew’s Ranch, Middle Fork of 
the Tuolumne, still lives an aged squaw, 
called Dischee, who was present when 
this remarkable event occurred. Ac- 
cording to her account, the earth drop- 
ped in beneath their feet, and the waters 
of the river leaped up and came rushing 
upon them in a vast, roaring flood, al- 
most perpendicular, like a wall of rock. 
The Indians were stricken dumb and 
motionless with terror by the awful noise, 
but when they saw the waters coming, 
they escaped for life, though thirty or 
forty were overtaken and drowned. An- 
other squaw, named Isabel, relates that 
the stubs of trees, which are still plainly 
visible deep down in the pellucid waters, 
are considered by the older and more 
superstitious Indians to be evil spirits, 
reaching up their arms to grasp them, 
and that they fear them greatly. The 
story of the origin of this Tuolumne 
lake, if true, is valuable, as going to cor- 
roborate Professor Whitney’s theory of 
the formation of Yosemite Valley. 

An Indian of Garrote narrated to me 
a legend of the creation of man and 
woman by the coyote, which contained 
a large amount of aboriginal dirt. Yet 
this story, with all its unclean particu- 
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lars, was related by him with the most 
straightforward and profound gravity, 
though surrounded by his whole family. 
Most of their fables are pure, and some 
are rather pretty, but when they do verge 
into impurity, they become the most 
monstrous and revolting excrescences 
that ever grew out of the mind of man. 
Following is a fable told at Little Gap: 


CREATION OF MAN. 


After the coyote had finished all the 
work of the world and the inferior ani- 
mals, he called a council of them to de- 
liberate on the creation of man. They 
sat down in an open space in the forest, 
all in a circle, with the lion at the head. 
On his right sat the grizzly bear, next 
the brown bear, and so on around, ac- 
cording to rank, ending with the little 
mouse, which sat at the lion’s left. 

The lion was the first to speak; and 
he declared he should like to see a man 
created with a mighty voice, like him- 
self, wherewith he could frighten all ani- 
mals. For the rest, he would have him 
well covered with hair, terrible fangs in 
his jaws, strong talons, etc. 

The grizzly bear said it was ridiculous 
to have such a voice as his neighbor, for 
he was always roaring with it, and scared 
away the very prey he wished to catch. 
He thgught the man ought to have pro- 
digious strength, and move about silent- 
ly, but very swiftly when necessary, and 
be able to grip his meat without mak- 
ing any noise. 

The buck said the man would look 
very foolish, in his way of thinking, un- 
less he had a magnificent pair of horns 
on his head with which to fight. He 
also thought it was very absurd to roar 
so loudly, and he would pay less atten- 
tion to the man’s throat than he would 
to his ears and his eyes, for he would 
make the one like a spider’s web, and 
the other like fire. 

The mountain sheep protested he 
never could see what sense there was in 
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such horns, spreading every way, only 
to get caught in the branches. If the 
man had horns neatly rolled up, they 
would be like a stone on each side of 
his head, giving weight, so that he could 
butt a great deal harder. 

When it came the coyote’s turn to 
speak, he declared all these were the 
stupidest speeches he ever listened to, 
and that he could hardly keep awake 
while such noodles and nincompoops 
were talking. Every one of them want- 
ed to make the man just like himself. 
They might as well take one of their 
own cubs and call ita man. As for him- 
self, he very well knew that he was not 
the best animal that could be made, and 
he could make one a good deal better 
than himself. Of course, he would be 
like himself in having four legs, five 
fingers oneach, etc. It was well enough 
to have a voice like the lion’s, but it 
should also be as small as that of the 
little mouse sometimes. The grizzly 
bear also had some good points, one of 
which was the shape of his feet, by 
which he could stand up if he wished, 
and he was in favor of making the man’s 
feet nearly the same. The grizzly was 
also happy in having no tail, for he had 
learned from his own experience that 
that organ served principally as a harbor 
for fleas. The buck’s eyes and ears 
were pretty good, also— perhaps better 
than his own. Then there was the fish, 
which was naked, and which he envied, 
because hair was a burden most of the 
year; so he favored a man without hair. 
His claws ought to be as long as the 
eagle’s, so that he could hold things in 
them. But, with all their separate gifts, 
they must acknowledge that there was 
no animal besides himseif that had wit 
enough to supply the man; and he felt 
obliged, therefore, to make him like him- 
stif in that respect—cunning and crafty. 

After the coyote had made an end, the 
beaver said that he had never heard such 
arrant twaddle in his life. No tail, in- 
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deed! He would make a man with a 
broad, flat tail, so that ke could haul 
mud and sand on it. 

The owl declared all the animals seem- 
ed to have lost their senses; none of 
them proposed to give man wings. For 
himself, he could not see of what use 
anything on earth would be to him with- 
out wings. 

The mole said it was perfect folly to 
talk about wings, for with wings the 
poor man would be certain to fly up and 
crack his noddle against the sky. Be- 
sides, if he had eyes, he would be cer- 
tain to get them singed against the sun; 
but without eyes, he could burrow in the 
cool, soft earth, and be happy. 

Last of all, the littlke mouse squeaked 
out that he would make a man with eyes, 
of course, so he could see what he was 
eating; and as for burrowing in the 
ground, that was a humbug. 

So they all disagreed, and the council 
broke up ina row. The coyote flew at 
the beaver, and nipped a piece out of his 
cheek; the owl jumped on the coyote’s 
head, and commenced lifting his scalp ; 
and so they all got to fighting. But 
finally they stopped, and taking each a 
lump of clay, they commenced molding 
a man according to their ideas; but the 
coyote began to make one like that he 
described. It was so late when they fell 
to work, that nightfall had come on be- 
fore any one had finished his model, and 
they laid down and fell dead asleep. But 
the cunning coyote remained awake, and 
worked hard on his model all night. 
When all the other animals were fast 
asleep, he went slyly around and threw 
water on their models, and so spoiled 
them. In the morning, early, he finished 
his, and gave it life before the others 
could make new models; and so it was 
that man was created by the coyote. 


YOSEMITE, 


There is good reason for believing 
that, if the Indians could know how 
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much more we have extracted from their 
words and legends than they ever put 
into them, they would be very much 
amused. All California Indian names 
which possess any significance what- 
ever, are to be interpreted on the plain- 
est, most obvious, and even the most 
prosaic principles ; whereas, the grim 
walls of Yosemite have been made by 
White men to blossom with aboriginal 
poetry, like a page of “Lalla Rookh.” 
From the “Great Chief of the Valley,” 
and “Goddess of the Valley,” down to 
the “Cataract of Diamonds,” the sump- 
tuous imaginations of various discover- 
ers have trailed through that wonderful 
gorge blazons of mythological heraldry 
and pageantry of demigods of more than 
oriental gorgeousness. It would be a 
thousand pities, truly, if the aborigines 
could not have succeeded in interpret- 
ing more poeticaily the meanings of 
the place than our countrymen have 
in such miserably bald appellations as 
“Nevada Fall,” “Vernal Fall,” and 
similar names ; and whether they did or 
did not, they were not such maunderers 
as to perpetrate the melodramatic and 
dime - novel shams that have been fath- 
ered upon them. 

In the first place, they never knew of 
any such locality on earth as Yosemite 
Valley. Second, there is not now, and 
never has been, anything in that val- 
ley which the Indians called Yosemite. 
Third, they never called Old Ephraim 
himself Yosemite. Lastly, there is no 
such word in the Meewoc language as 
Yosemite. 

The valley has been known to the In- 
dians from time immemorial as Awanee. 
True, this is only the name of one of the 
ancient villages which it contained ; but 
this village was the metropolis of the val- 
ley, and gave its name by pre-eminence 
to the whole of it; and, in accordance 
with the Indian custom, to the inhabit- 
ants of the same. In all the dialects 
north of the Stanislaus, the word for 
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“grizzly bear” is oozoomite; at Little 
Gap, osoamite; in Yosemite, cozoomite; 
on the South Fork of the Merced, #A- 
soomituh, How this was ever corrupt- 
ed into its present form, and applied to 
the whole valley, when there is only one 
rock known by this name to the Indians, 
is curious. Mr. J. M. Hutchings, in his 
“Guide Book,” states that the pronun- 
ciation on the South Forkis “Yohamite;” 
and some years ago there was an acrid 
controversy between the partisans of 
that word and those of “Yosemite.” 
Now, there is occasionally an Indian 
among the Meewocs who might be called 
a cockney, as he never can get the 
“haitches” right. Different ones will 
pronounce the word for “wood” susizeh 
and Auhteh; also, the word for “eye” 
hunta and shunta. But no one of at 
least a score that I asked ever gave oth- 
er than one of the three pronunciations 
above set down. 

Elsewhere in California, the aboriginal 
names have effected such slight lodg- 
ment in the atlases, that it is seldom 
worth while to spend any considerable 
time in seeking to set them right. Here 
it is different. Professor Whitney and 
Mr. Hutchings, in their works on the 
valley, both state that they derived their 
information concerning names, etc., from 
White men only. The Indians certainly 
have a right to be consulted in this de- 
partment of knowledge ; and if they dif- 
fer from the interpreters, every right- 
thinking man will accept the statement 
of an intelligent savage as against a half- 
dozen White men. As for any connect- 
ed, lucid account of his customs, he can 
not give it; but if he does not know the 
single words of his own language, pray 
who does? Acting on this belief, I em- 
ployed Choko (a dog), generally known 
as “Old Jim,” and accounted the wisest 
native head in the valley, to go with me 
around it, and name in detail all the 
places. He is, or claims to be, one of 
the very few original Awanees now liv- 
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ing; for a California Indian, he is ex- 
ceptionally frank and communicative ; 
and he is as full of talk and as truthful 
as he is shiftless—a kind of aboriginal 
Sam Lawson. He was even pig-headed 
in his persistency about certain little 
embellishments which White men had 
added to the valley legend, which he 
considered spurious, and which he would 
have none of. “White man too much 
lie,” said he, when I tried, by way of ex- 
periment, to induce him to lend his 
countenance and authority to some of 
these extra-official touches. He little 
knew how miserably he was hacking 
down the gorgeous stories related by 
the guide-books ; but I strongly suspect 
he is far better authority than they, and 
that the simple and even bald narrations 
he gave are nearer the truth than those 
of others. A magazine article is no place 
for a dry list of names, neither is there 
space to give more than one of the le- 
gends. 

The extreme narrowness of range of 
the California Indians’ knowledge is apt- 
ly shown in their frequent lack of specific 
names. Thus, the Merced is Waka//a, 
which is simply “the river ;” Yosemite 
Fall is Choloc, which is “the fall ;” and 
Mirror Lake is Awya, which is “the 
lake.” They knew so little of the great 
world that it was not necessary for them 
to designate which river or which lake. 

The name Tutochanila is a permuta- 
tive substantive, formed from the verb 
tultékana, which means “to creep like 
a measuring-worm ;” and means also the 
worm itself. Hence this name may be 
interpreted “ Measuring - worm Stone,” 
or “Rock of Degrees ;” and the story 
from which it originated is as follows: 


LEGEND OF TUTOCHANULA. 
There were once two little boys living 
in the valley, who went down to the river 
to swim. After paddling and splashing 
about to their hearts’ content, they went 
on shore, and crept up on a huge bowl- 
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der that stood beside the water, on which 
they laid down in the warm sunshine to 
dry themselves. They soon fell asleep, 
and they slept so soundly that they never 
wakened more. Through sleeps, moons, 
and snows, winter and summer, they 
slumbered on. Meanwhile, the great 
rock whereon they slept was treacherous- 
ly rising, day and night, little by little, un- 
til it soon bore them up beyond the sight 
of their friends, who sought them every- 
where, weeping. Thus they were borne 
up, at last, beyond all human help or reach 
of human voice—lifted up, inch by inch, 
into the blue heavens—far up, far up, un- 
til their faces scraped the moon ; and still 
they slumbered and slept, year after year, 
year after year. Then at length, upon a 
time, all the animals assembled together 
to bring down the little boys from the top 
of the mighty rock. Every animal made 
a spring up the face of the wall as far as 
he could leap. The little mouse could 
only jump up a hand- breadth; the rat, 
two hand-breadths; the raccoon, a little 
higher; and so on: the grizzly bear mak- 
ing a prodigious leap far up the wall, but 
falling back, in vain, like all the others. 
Last of all, the lion tried, and he jumped 
up higher than any other animal had; 
but he fell down flat on his back. Then 
came along an insignificant measuring- 
worm, which even the mouse could have 
crushed by treading on it, and began to 
creep up the rock. Step by step, step 
by step, a little at a time, he measured 
his way up, until presently he was above 
the lion’s jump; then, pretty soon, out of 
sight. So he crawled up, and up, and up, 
through many long sleeps, for about one 
whole snow, and at last he reached the 
top. Then he took the little boys, and 
came down the same way he went up, and 
brought them safe down to the ground. 
And so the rock was called after the 
measuring - worm (¢u/¢dékana), Tutocha- 
nila. 


This is not only a true Indian story, 
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but it has a pretty meaning, being a kind 
of parallel to AZsop’s fable of the hare 
and tortoise that ran a race. What all 
the great animals of the forest could not 
do, the despised measuring-worm accom- 
plished, simply by patience and perse- 
verance. It also has its value, as show- 
ing the Indian idea of the formation of 
Yosemite, and that they must have ar- 
rived in the valley after it had assumed 
its present form. 

The extreme simplicity of the aborig- 
inal names, in contrast with such pomp- 
ous flummeries as “The Three Broth- 
ers” and “Royal Arches,” is shown in 
a couple of instances. Next east of Ca- 
thedral Rock is a tall, sharp needle, un- 
named by us, which the Indians call 
Pooseéna Chukka, which means, “ The 
squirrel and the acorn-caché.” A single 
glance at it will show how easily the 
simple and wondering savages, on their 
first entrance into the great valley, as 
they were pointing out to one another 
the various objects, imagined here a 


squirrel nibbling at the bottom of an 
acorn-caché. The other instance is the 
Royal Arches, which they call Choké- 


nee—that is, “a baby-basket.”  Liter- 
ally, chokénee means a “ dog- place,” or 
“dog-house.” There is a vast deal more 
resemblance to a baby-basket than there 
is to a royal arch, whatever that may be. 

sobmite Ldwatuh (“grizzly - bear 
skin”) is their name for Glacier Rock, 
given on account of its grayish, grizzled 
appearance; and it is the only name in 
the valley from which its present appel- 
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lation could have been formed by cor- 
ruption. 

There were nine villages in Yosemite, 
within the recollection of Choko, all of 
which he located with the greatest mi- 
nuteness. Their names were as follow: 
Wahika (foot of The Three Brothers), 
Sdccaya, Hocéewedoc (site of Hutchings’ 
Hotel), Coominee, Awanee (foot of Yo- 
semite Fall), Machdyto, Notomfdoola, 
Laysamite, and Wisctlla. There were 
formerly others, extending as far down as 
Bridal Veil Fall, which were destroyed in 
wars that occurred before the Americans 
came. Ata low estimate, these nine vil- 
lages must have contained 450 inhabit- 
ants. Dr. Bunnell indirectly states, that 
the valley was not occupied during the 
winter, and was used only as a summer 
resort, and as a stronghold or refuge in 
case of defeat elsewhere ; but the three 
surviving Awanees agree in saying it 
was occupied every winter. This is 
quite possible; for Mr. Hutchings and 
others dwell there throughout the year, 
without inconvenience. Moreover, the 
assertion of the Indians is borne out by 
the locations of the villages themselves. 
With the exception of two on the south 
bank, they were all built as close to the 
north wall as-the avalanches of snow 
and ice would permit, in order to get the 
benefit of the sunshine —just as Mr. 
Hutchings’ winter cottage is, to-day. If 
they had been intended only for summer 
occupation, they would have been placed, 
according to Indian custom, near the 
river. 
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ENRY PARKENSON, the ele- 

gant man of the world, with the 
sang-froid of an easy conscience, carried 
away from husband and child, away from 
the long-established respectability of an 
honored house, Marion Unger, the en- 
amored victim of his wily fascinations. 

California was then a refuge for sin- 
ners—a stronghold, whose security of 
distance invited to her shores offenders 
against the laws of God and man. Here 
had fled this man and woman, and here 
had they lived for years, unnoticed specks 
on the dim horizon of a world, dark in 
moral obscurity: she loving more dear- 
ly, month by month, him for whom she 
had surrendered much, for she had lov- 
ed her child; he, d/asé and tired of the 
incumbrance, was now occupied with the 
difficult task of arranging a peaceful and 
final separation. 

At the end of five years, when Marion 
Unger’s beauty was at its height, when 
suffering and guilty happiness had mel- 
lowed the wild light of her eyes to the 
softness of enchantment-—a penitent still 
in sin, a strange blending of good and 
evil—the inevitable stole down like the 
shadow of death, and stood barrier for- 
ever to the entrance of any fair to- mor- 
rows in her future life. 

The courted Harry now despised and 
censured the woman who had, years be- 
fore, yielded to his entreaties of love; yet, 
weak and vacillating, hesitated to inform 
her of the separation which must soon 
take place, and upon which he had de- 
termined. But it must be accomplished. 
Family, his already moneyed position— 
everything—pointed to the wisdom of a 
discontinuance of this union, and to the 
forming of one of holier significance. 
He stood in need of all the courage of a 


wavering nature, when he tongued the 
base lie that a mother’s sickness called 
him to the Eastern States, and that bus- 
iness there would make his return im- 
possible for several years. “ Mean- 
time,” said he, “your beauty and mon- 
ey will secure you a husband.” She 
was sitting at the moment the conversa- 
tion opened, and as he ended with what 
he meant for a compliment, she slowly 
rose, a deathly pallor shot over her face, 
from out which burned her piercing eyes, 
placed one hand over her heart, bowed 
her head, and, in a calm but tremulous 
voice, said: 

“You saw fit to come into my former 
life of content and peace—the peace that 
comes with right—and took me—O, if I 
only could forget !—took me from all that 
earth held dear; and forcibly—yes, I 
could but go—for I loved you; how dear- 
ly, let my sacrifices and my devotion 
speak for me. You see fit now to leave 
me, an abandoned woman. Have you 
thought what the term means? Go— 
go; but know that you are vacating the 
highest place of honor earth holds for 
you—a place in my affections—in mine, 
I say-it; and of whose quality you are 
as incapable of judging as you are of the 
act you are about to commit. Weak- 
lings of the world often blunder into high 
places, which fit them not, as does not 
this you, my poor, unhappy weather- 
vane. Ere you go, I would direct your 
gaze toa home in the far East, at whose 
lonely hearth sits a man, teaching his 
son to forget his dishonored mother. 
Look long, for it is a picture that would 
thrill clay less cold than yours; then, 
while still your eyes are wet with tears 
for the deserted boy, lift them to the 
highest peak of the Sierras, in the shad- 
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ow of whose snowy cap sits the mother, 
about to suffer the just but awful penalty 
of her guilt. She, too, is about to be 
deserted. Think of it a moment; but 
not too long, for I would stir pity in the 
hearts of none. I have never sued to 
any mortal. I would rather uproot the 
settings of my tongue than betray it to 
such base use as entreaty. Go, then; 
find you a white-eyed bride, whose blood 
beats time to the cold decorum of what 
is called the virtuous world, but who can 
still be bought— bought in marriage — 
for your gold. Here will you find the 
true gauge and measure of your own 
powers of love. Think not of me, as 
leading an idle and dissolute life. To- 
day has been revealed to me a work to 
be done. The blood of my ancestors 
cries out in my beating veins for its ac- 
complishment. I should not be true to 
myself did I not use all my ample fort- 
une—did I not use all the gifts of mind 
and body which God has given me —for 
the purpose. When I look abroad on 
the goodly earth, and see weeds chok- 
ing what might perhaps have been flow- 
ers of heavenly bloom, I task myself 
with sloth; ay, I have a work—a work.” 

The adieus were said with decorum ; 
Parkenson thanking heaven for the hap- 
py turn of affairs, and the new-born mis- 
sionary spirit of Lady Unger, for such 
was the name she had won by her ele- 
gance of manner and pride of mien. 
When all was over—when he was, in- 
deed, gone—the forced repose, the de- 
corous courtesy, gave way to uncontrolla- 
ble rage. She stalked to and fro, a beau- 
tiful demon — outraged, beaten, stepped 
upon, with not the feeblest weapon for 
defense. She could only dash against 
the walls of her room, and call on heav- 
en, till, this fury spent, she sank into the 
stillness of a more dangerous madness. 


Henry Parkenson determined to 
change his place of residence once 


again. Twice already since his mar- 
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riage, with apparently no cause, had he 
abandoned a prosperous business and 
a pleasant home for uncertainties in 
strange places. Twice, just as the 
young wife, whom he loved as sincere- 
ly as such natures are capable of loving, 
had become familiar with the unaccus- 
tomed surroundings of her California 
life, had she been called upon to sacri- 
fice the few objects of home-like inter- 
est; and now she was to leave her gar- 
den, with its buds of promise, and the 
house wherein their child was born. 
After a decision to remove, came a fe- 
verish anxiety to get away. “Quickly, 
Mary,” the husband would say; “to- 
morrow, at furthest. The air here sti- 
fles me; I’m bowed from shortness of 
breath, and long to be on the way to a 
new locality, where I hope to stand erect 
in the exhilaration of a new atmos- 
phere.” 

The wife, observing the restless eyes, 
darkened by underlying shadows, and 
the nervous quiver of her strong-limbed 
husband, queried in her mind about this 
strange recurrence of what seemed a 
migratory fever pulsing through his soul. 
An agricultural district, far to the south 
of the wild mining regions, Parkenson 
chose for his place of residence, and 
overjoyed was the wife to note his 
changed manner. He unbent from a 
load which he seemed to have left be- 
hind. His sleep, which had been full of 
troubled dreams, was peaceful; his rest- 
less eyes now fell upon her in the be- 
nignant tranquillity of a pure affection. 
Business was sought and found; happi- 
ness once more. reigned in the house- 
hold. 

A week, two weeks, had passed. ‘“To- 
day,” said Mrs. Parkenson to her hus- 
band, “I noticed in a window, as I pass- 
ed down the street, the beautiful face of 
the woman known as Lady Unger, whom 
we left at Simpson’s Bar. She looked 
curiously at me, and I, scarcely remem- 
bering for the moment where I had seen 
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her, returned the gaze, when something 
like a great pity gathered in the gloomy 
depths of her despairing eyes. As 
she glanced upon the face of our boy; 
she covered her eyes, and, with a spas- 
modic movement, left the window. Poor 
creature! after all, she can not be total- 
ly depraved. She must have a history 
—a terrible history; her whole bearing 
indicates an uncommon woman. I have 
heard, that, although perfectly temper- 
ate, there are days when no one dares 
approach her; when, shut in her room, 
she wears the wretched hours through 
in the tempestuous wrestlings of a tort- 
ured soul, beset by invisible enemies, at 
whom, with lips stretched back of her 
white teeth, she snarls savagely and cru- 
elly, and that, upon these occasions, the 
low-bred fellow, Duncan—her compan- 
ion—stands in awe of her; but that 
when seen of the world, she is decorous, 
full of courtliness and grace, command- 
ing almost the respect of upright people. 
Ah, my husband, what a great nature 
has here been despoiled by some arch- 
villain, who forgot that he was born of 
woman !” 

Full of the subject, she had not no- 
ticed her husband’s guilty face. Sur- 
prise, fear, horror, had laid hold upon 
him, and he sat in the abjectness of a 
weak nature, entangled in the pursuing 
toils of a wicked past. 

Believing that he loved his wife, he 
sought to protect her from the hurtful 
knowledge. Though he used all means 
of secrecy, and had imparted to no one 
the name of his new locality, yet, by 
some agency, the one who could destroy 
his domestic happiness learned it, and 
dogged his footsteps. From place to 
place, she had followed him. Califor- 
nia’s subtile charm had wooed him back 
to her coast; and scarcely had he, with 
his bride, established himself comforta- 
bly in a remote mining town, when there 
appeared on the scene the woman whom 
of all others he wished least to see. At 
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no time had she spoken to him; at no 
time crossed his path; yet there was 
that in the awful stillness of her conduct 
that boded he knew not what. A wild 
outburst of recrimination would have 
been a joy to this expectant waiting for 
that which he felt was gathering, to be 
hurled he knew not when, or where. 

“Ah!” said he, bethinking himself, 
“of an erratic nature, she doubtless 
heeds each passing fancy. Avoid such 
wayward people. A touch of womanly 
feeling does not prove the existence of 
morality, and wives should be particular 
as to with whom they come in contact.” 

Fascinated by that which he dreaded, 
he sought the house, and found her, lu- 
minous in her dark surroundings—a 
dazzling object, that excited the curios- 
ity and comment of people. She sat like 
a golden lily in a garden of weeds. Nev- 
er, in the days of his love for her, did 
she look more beautiful than now. Rich 
in the manifold graces of woman, regal 
even in what he considered her lowness, 
she produced in him a dim feeling of the 
olden time, and there came to his weak, 
human heart a touch of remorse, and for 
a moment his soul cried out in anguish. 
He stood, gazing and regretting, till the 
window-shade shut the object of his 
thoughts from view. Does she love me 
still, and follow but to see me, or is there 
some vengeful design in her persistent 
course of action, questioned he, but ques- 
tioned in vain. His resources furnished 
not a clue to what was to be, neither 
power to ward off an impending catas- 
trophe which threatened him. Thus, 
maddened and hemmed in by the dire- 
ful circumstances of his own creating, 
he resolved to shield and protect his 
wife, as far as in him lay, and face the 
crisis alone. 

Before he quitted the spot, he had laid 
his plans, and the very next day began 
to execute them. His wife, who was 
obedient to his will in all things, was to 
make her home with some relatives in 
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San Francisco until such time as he 
sent for her. At the end of a week, he 
was alone, and determined to flee for the 
last time from his pursuing fate. 

Shaunessy’s Flat was in the heyday of 
its existence. The rude cradle, whose 
rocking turned dreams into golden real- 
ities, had given place to improvements, 
facilitating work and saving time. The 
green of the mountain-side was flecked 
with white tents and cabins. Further 
down, the fair bosom of Mother Earth 
was mutilated by unsightly cavities, in 
whose damp precincts, encased in rub- 
ber, stood the searchers for gold. Over 
the edges hung the rich soil, to be melt- 
ed away under the force of water, that 
its essence might mingle with quicksil- 
ver, and thus become a commodity in 
the hands of man. There was no law; 
Judge Lynch sat supreme, and punished 
with discrimination and severity all of- 
fenders against the public peace, and in 
a manner that put to shame the slow and 
moneyed processes administered in more 
civilized communities. Many were the 
reckless men, born and reared no one 
knew where, who took hurried fare- 
wells of the green earth, and left no 
record. 

Life here with Henry Parkenson had 
run smoothly. From under the vigil of 
suffering eyes, he forgot their existence 
—his wife away, he no longer feared an 
exposure. His spirits rebounded—he 
felt he had escaped. His accomplish- 
ments, geniality, and ready wit made 
him welcome everywhere. Wild’ and 
free, his manner bordered on reckless- 
ness. He took hold of his work, amuse- 
ment, and everything, with a zest that 
resembled fierce pleasure—as if some- 
thing new had found its way into a life 
which before was, no one knew what. 
Vainly had his companions endeavored 
to wring from him a history of his past 
life, and only on these occasions was he 
reminded that the fates had dealings in 
store for him. Once, annoyed by their 
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persistent inquiries, he abruptly quitted 
them, and as he walked away, ugly 
thoughts obtruded themselves. Could 
he never hide himself from the past? 
Had he sinned so much more than oth- 
ers, that the whole world should be on 
his track, seeking to know what, after 
all, was only an error common to youth? 
Thus thinking, he heard the rattling of 
the incoming stage. A great event was 
this; and for awhile business was sus- 
pended, that the new-comers might be 
inspected, and letters and papers from 
home received and read. Parkenson 
lingered, hoping to hear from his wife. 
The artistic Jehu curved the corner with 
professional pride, made a sudden halt 
at the favorite hotel, dropped the reins, 
threw out the mail-bags, and jauntily 
swung himself to the ground in front 
of the stage-door, which he opened 
for the egress of the weary passengers. 
A womah stepped out first. Parken- 
son put his hand above his eyes, as if 
to question the awful reality. He trem- 
bled, and his hands fell heavily to his 
sides. There was the interchange of 
a look—no glance but that of Lady 
Unger could so thrill, as with an electric 
touch, the chain that darkly bound him. 
No form but hers could be so pervaded 
with the consciousness of a purpose in 
life. Thestrength of her walk, the pose 
of her head, the intense meaning in the 
lines of her face, all told that she lived 
for an object. 

Entering the hotel, she passed near 
him; there was something sinister in 
the sweep of her garments, and their 
rustling sound fell upon his ear more 
startlingly than the wild alarm of a sav- 
age foe. His new-found pith of man- 
hood departed; he resumed the burden 
and was weary of the world. His cloud- 
ed look and changed air challenged the 
attention of his comrades. No longer 
was he one of them; no longer a par- 
ticipant in their rough pleasures. Com- 
pletely transformed, he went to his work 
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mute, uninterested in anything that per- 
tained to himself or others. 

Shaunessy’s Flat was situated at the 
base of that ridge of auriferous gravel 
which, in its length of nearly one hun- 
dred miles, has furnished the larger half 
of the hydraulic mining of California. 
The crown of the ridge was the highest 
point in the vicinity; and from the base 
on either side a dozen sluices conducted 
far-fetched waters, burdened by freight 
of gold -bearing earth to different forks 
of the Yuba. As Parkenson, ona bright 
morning, reached the crest of the hill, 
he was suddenly aware of the presence 
of Lady Unger. Her eyes were down- 
cast, she moved along at a tardy pace, 
and all her drooping air bespoke a mind 
pre-occupied. At the sound of near 
footsteps she raised her head. Halting, 
each scanned the other, as might two 
warriors arrayed for mortal combat. 
They gazed long and steadfastly. He, 
instead of the attractions which had en- 
thralled his youthful fancy, saw a face 
still beautiful, but pale and set, and un- 
der the control of a will that had chang- 
ed its once quivering mobility into a 
stern repose, and to his questioning eye 
revealed nothing. She, in the covert of 
a disciplined soul, read aright the rav- 
ages that contending passions had writ- 
ten on a countenance whose outlines 
alone were now familiar to her. Lashed 
into a blind fury by the supreme balance 
of this woman whom he had irreparably 
injured, but who had disdained to resent 
it—who had never called upon him for 
aid— never accused— never even wept 
or shown a weakness in his presence— 
yet who had made him more than aware 
of something kindling under the glacial 
surface of her behavior. 

Parkenson lost self-control, and said, 
in a voice of almost childish exaspera- 
tion: “Why do you thus follow me? Is 
there anything I can do, or give, save 
my heart’s-blood, to wipe out this terri- 
ble sin ?—which in other men is no sin.” 
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“Why do I follow you, do you ask?” 
returned she—‘“because of our vows. 
Do you not remember, when, with my 
boy’s parting kiss fresh on my lips, we 
knelt—you and I—and called heaven to 
witness that we were joined in a holier 
marriage than that recognized by human 
law; and that come what may, death 
alone should part us. I am mindful of 
my Oath; and since you are bitter at the 
better success of the world’s libertines, 
let me tell you that, as a class, they are 
noted for a discriminating judgment. 
Weak women are their victims—such 
die of broken hearts.” 

“Since,” said he, “you are not of 
that kind, what is to be the end of this 
dragging horror?” 

_ No,® replied she, “I have not been 
able to die. I come ofa long-lived race. 
We have hearts that beat a long time; 
and true hearts—true to a purpose; and 
as to the end, it comes on apace.” 

“Have you sought my life; and do 
you now seek it?” 

“If I have sought your life, what has 
hindered me from taking it. Have I 
been so poor in purse, or weak in de- 
sign, that I could not have compassed 
your death in a country like this? No, 
death is a trifle. I have wished you to 
suffer, as I have suffered. I have wish- 
ed that your cheek should tingle with 
shame, as has mine; and that the finger 
of scorn should be leveled at you, as at 
me; that remorse should eat into your 
heart —that ignominy should attach to 
your name —that your wife should be- 
lieve you a villain—and that your son 
should be branded by the public as the 
child of a felon.” 

“Ts it thus to reproach me you have 
broken your long silence ?” 

“No, I speak of what has been—the 
end approaches. I shall leave this place 
forever within a few days; would you 
make terms with me?” 

“Gladly. Ah! I see you can forgive. 
You remember I have a wife, who... .” 
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“ Ay, ay; I remember that you have a 
wife—too well, too well—but this public 
highway is no place for discussions of 
this nature. Come to my house to- 
night.” 

“But,” said Parkenson, apprehen- 
sively, “Mr. Duncan, your husband, 
shall I meet him?” 

Fierce scorn blazed forth from the 
eyes of Lady Unger, as she answered, 
“Sir, neither wife nor mistress of any 
man am I, nor shall be till first your 
widow. But, be this as it may, Duncan 
you will not see. Be at this place this 
evening, and when the way is clear, a 
light visible only from this place shall 
guide your footsteps to the door of my 
dwelling. As you hope for peace from 
to-morrow henceforth, do not fail to be 
here.” 

Parkenson watched the retreating fig- 
ure of the lady, and pondered on: her 
words ; passionate and vague they were, 
yet their burden, as he made it out, was 
satisfactory. He knew himself to be 
the engrossing object of her thoughts, 
and his egotism was gratified. She 
loves me still, cried his vanity; and 
though this reflection was not without 
alloy, yet it was better than he had 
hoped. He congratulated himself upon 
being that which could inspire a lasting 
affection—upon the possession of quali- 
ties that had kept true to his memory 
one who could hope for no reciprocity 
from him. 

The day passed, and was followed by 
a dark evening; for the moon rose late. 
Parkenson was early at his post, await- 
ing the signal. It was long in coming, 
and when it came, it was far removed 
from the point where he had expected to 
see it; but of this he only thought, how 
vague are our ideas of locality, when 
landmarks are not to be discerned. He 
contemplated no crime; yet the sense of 
guilt was upon him. The grim influ- 
ences of the night, the circumstances, 
the situation, the silence, had done their 
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work —he was afraid, and shrank from 
observation. In his long watch, com- 
mencing before darkness had swallow- 
ed up the landscape, he had cowered un- 
der manzanitos at the fancied sound of 
passing steps; and now, on leaving his 
covert, he started like a thief, and turned 
away his head, when he met two miners, 
whose underground watch had just ex- 
pired, one of whom flashed the light 
from a dark-lantern full upon him. The 
signal in the distance was the only guide 
to his steps. A trail he could not find, 
and, groping along, he stumbled into a 
sluice; scarcely was he clear of that, 
before he fell into another. He was con- 
scious that he had widely diverged from 
his intended course, and that he was in 
a net-work of sluices; he was also con- 
scious of the danger he was in, for he 
knew that the challenge of a night- 
watchman is a rifle-ball, or a load of 
buck-shot. The challenge came quicker 
than he expected; he heard the whiz- 
zing of the bullets so close, that he felt 
certain he was wounded; but there was 
no time to investigate—he must run. 
He heard the shouts of several watch- 
men, as they called to each other to as- 
semble for pursuit. He fled through 
the darkness as fast as possible, and 
at length found himself at his cabin, 
worn and wearied, but scarce annoyed. 
The realities of his life were like the 
shifting fantasies of fever -dreams—and 
in them are no surprises. The tran- 
sitions from hope’s summer- field to the 
icy winter of despair, scarcely quickens 
the dreamer’s pulse; but on and on he 
goes, with airy wing, into the grotesque 
realms of goblins and ghosts. Parken- 
son awaited the next event with the ap- 
athetic indifference of one who had 
walked far —unsunned, unblest—on a 
weary way that had no end. 

On the following morning, the town 
was startled by the announcement of a 
sluice-robbery. The job had been done 
by a workman. The blocks, forming 
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what was called the “false - bottom,” 
had been removed from some half-dozen 
of the head- boxes, and they had been 
cleared-up in a most artistic and thor- 
ough manner. Who could have done 
it? In those days, a sluice-robbery was 
a matter which attracted much more at- 
tention, and was more certainly visited 
with punishment, than murder. Every 
man drew heavy breath, for death was in 
the air. It was evident, from the first, 
that a session of the court of Judge 
Lynch — better known in California as 
that of the “ Vigilantes’ — would be 
held. All circumstances which seemed 
to have any bearing on the case pointed 
to one conclusion, and Henry Parkenson 
was arrested almost as soon as he awoke. 
“But let no man perish without a hear- 
ing,” said the authorities who adminis- 
tered the law. 

It was evening. The trial was brief 
and secret. A deserted cabin served as 


the place in which were to be observed 


all the forms and ceremonies of a court 
of justice. Inthe dim and spectral light 
of a single candle, the members of that 
dread committee arranged themselves, 
rudely, after the fashion of a judicial tri- 
bunal. At the end of the room sat the 
judge, guiltless of ermine, yet royally hab- 
ited, in that the ends he served were his 
country’s. The jurors—neither igno- 
rant nor within the power of money — 
were seated on a bench, on one side; on 
the other sat witnesses and prisoner. 
The testimony was, apparently, direct 
and to the point. Parkenson had been 
seen, the night previous, cowering under 
bushes, as if to escape notice; he had 
been met, on his way to the sluices, by 
the two miners with the dark - lantern ; 
in the slouched hat he was accustomed 
to wear, two bullet-holes were found. In 
addition to all this direct testimony, was 
adduced the fact that he was a myste- 
rious man; that. ina month’s residence, 
he had never spoken of his antecedents 
in California or elsewhere ; that, seeking 
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no employment, and without an income 
from his recently-purchased mine, yet he 
had an abundance of money. Of evi- 
dence in defense there was none. Park- 
enson denied the crime, but could not 
deny the truth of the testimony given. 
Splashed and stained all over by the red, 
tell-tale sluice - water — marked by bul- 
lets—confronted by a body of men who 
dealt not in quibbles of the law —the 
long - descending darkness threatened to 
blot out from light and life this wretched 
man, who, in his extremity, asked that 
Lady Unger be sent for. 

She entered, with a firm and measured 
tread—a vengeful, undaunted soul — to 
meet the hour for which she had watch- 
ed and worked. The poor, hunted, cow- 
ering wretch sought the eyes of her, who 
was only too familiar with all his frail- 
ties — who from his hand had received 
more than death, and who, he felt, held 
within her grasp his life. He asked it— 
he begged, with the anguished entreaty 
of doomed eyes — he addressed her in 
the dumb agony of a voiceless appeal— 
he looked contrition for the past— he 
wrung his hands — great drops of sweat 
rolled from his brow; in the sickly light, 
he seemed a statue struck into life-like 
contortions by some awful agony, and 
about to crumble back to dust at the 
feet of a woman. The appeal was in 
vain; Lady Unger heeded not. She list- 
ened and replied as in a dream; and 
when the Court pronounced the prison- 
er guilty, and passed sentence of death, 
she looked calmly upon him, and was 
surprised to find he had grown into the 
semblance of a dignified man. 

“Your Honor, the privilege is given 
me to speak’’— curiously, he seemed to 
address Lady Unger —‘“I am guilty— 
till this hour, I knew not how guilty! In 
these closing moments of time with me, 
I see clearly ; and my conviction is, that 
when one being takes from another all 
—reputation, home, friends—and leaves 
him or her outcast on the world, with a 
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heart so broken that murderous thoughts 
find a welcome therein, he is more than 
a murderer — he has endangered an im- 
mortal soul. I am guilty!” 

The crowd listened to what they be- 
lieved to be the incoherent harangue of 
a thief; and at its close, he was hurried 
to his doom. 

It was ten o’clock ; the moon was on 
high; thin clouds scudded through the 
heavens. Among the living columns 
of trees, whose long arms threw out 
shadows bannered by shreds of spectral 
moss, fell another shadow; for, pendent 
from an ancient limb, dangled a fragment 
of humanity, limp and lifeless—an ugly 
sight, on which pitying angels might 
dwell, and hasten to intercede for the re- 
generation of the cruel hearts of men. 
The crowd, quite still in the presence of 
death, enveloped in the spacious gloom 
of the aboriginal forest—face to face 
with the haggard deed of their own do- 
ing —were startled by the appearance in 
their midst of Lady Unger. She lifted 


her proud eyes to the dead man; then 
came out on the night air such cries as 


rend the hearts of men. She turned 
upon the crowd like a wild beast at bay. 

“Cut him down — you— you — men! 
He is innocent—innocent—I say it!—I, 
who never told but one lie—you know 
that ; still you stand idly by while a man 
struggles in death! Quick—quick! O 
God! will no one help me? Devils! 
fiends! murderers!—you have killed 
him! A thousand dollars to the man 
who cuts him down! .....” 

As he lay on the bare earth, pale and 
quite dead, she bent over him in the 
fierceness of a mighty passion, which 
had alternated between love and hate for 
many years. She had loved him well; 
and how deeply hated, let his infamous 
death, of her own contriving, attest. She 
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tore from his breast its covering—search- 
ed for the heart that would beat no more. 
She lifted the inanimate face to her bo- 
som, and baptized it with tears; lament- 
ing in the inarticulation of a deathless 
grief. 

“Come,” said Duncan, as he laid his 
hand on her shoulder to lead her from 
the spot; “it is accomplished—you are 
free. Let us speak of the future.” 

She sprang from where she sat, and 
shot herself forward, as if to destroy 
him with her words, as with a blow; and 
said, under her breath, with concentrat- 
ed scorn and coatempt: “ What future? 
My future with you? I marry you? 
Never —never! You, who could lend 
yourself to commit so foul an act—who, 
without provocation of any kind, could 
kill..... Ah! let me not stain my mind 
so much as to think of you. Behold this 
dead man at your feet, with a hangman’s 
rope still around his neck—lying as noth- 
ing, and harmless forevermore! Dearer 
to me is the thought that he once cared 
for me than all the protestations of love 
you could make in a thousand years. 
Leave me! sink to the level from which 
I raised you! and may this night’s work 
torture you, till you pray for death as a 
blessing!” 

The end for which Lady Unger had la- 
bored was attained. The frightful work 
of her hands appalled and turned quite 
astray the intellect that, in scheming for 
revenge, accomplished its own undoing. 


To-day, a woman is guarding a lone 
grave, under a towering pine. Manza- 
nita-berries fall, in graceful coloring, over 
the white head-board. Aged and white 
with something more than Time’s do- 
ings, with a piteous and gentle look in her 
hollow eyes, crazy Lady Unger comes 
daily to keep watch with her dead. 
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THE PECTENS, OR SCALLOP-SHELLS. 


The Ocean heaves resistlessly, 

And pours his glittering treasures forth; 
His waves, the priesthood of the sea, 

Kneel on the shell-gemmed earth, 
And there emit a hollow sound, 

As if they murmur'd praise and prayer; 
On every side ’tis holy ground— 

All nature worships there ! 

—VEDDER, 


F the many beautiful forms which 
C) live in the sea, perhaps none are 
more attractive or deservedly popular 
than the pectens, or scallop-shells. The 
rambler on the sea-shore rejoices in a 
prize when the odd valve of a scallop is 
detected in some out-of-the-way nook, 
covered up and hidden like a treasure, 
among the sea- wrack, mingled in strange 
confusion, with dead crabs, star- fishes, 
delicate corals, and alge—the flotsam 
and jetsam of the winter storms; and 
when a specimen of unusual vividness 
of color and perfectness of sculpture is 
obtained, an exclamation of triumph 
mingles with the murmuring music of 
the surf. 

The fairer sex esteem these shells 
highly, but not from an edible point of 
_ view, as do their sterner brethren; for 

though the animal, or soft part, when 
Sresh, is really a great delicacy, the 
valves, or two pieces of which the com- 
plete shell is composed, are utilized in 
various ways, and with that ingenuity 
peculiar to the sex, through which “in- 
considered trifles” are converted into 
forms of beauty, an accession of scallops 
is sure to be followed by a harvest of 
pincushions and needlebooks. 

In natural history, the scallops are 
known as /’ecfens, from a fancied resem- 
blance of the radiating ribs which most 
of them display to the teeth of a comb; 
but as the forms of combs are subject to 
the caprices of fashion, the pertinency 


of the name is not altogether apparent. 
They are also called fan-shells, which is 
far more appropriate. Though included 
by the public in the term shell-fish, as are 
also the clams, quahaugs, and cockles, 
they are in no way related to the fishes, 
but belong to the division of the animal 
kingdom known as mollusca, or soft- 
bodied animals (from the Latin word 
mollis, soft), as do the cuttles, snails, 
conchs, oysters, and mussels. 

The genus Pecfen was established by 
the distinguished naturalist Brugiére, to 
distinguish these shells from the oysters, 
with which they were formerly classed. 
The shells of this genus, of which two 
hundred species are known, have a wide 
geographical distribution, being found in 
almost every sea. In most of them, the 
valves, as the two pieces are termed 
which form the perfect shell, are exter- 
nally convex, but in others one is con- 
vex and the other flat. They frequently 
exhibit most elaborate and exquisite 
sculpture, and extreme brilliancy of col- 
or. One group, which is peculiar to the 
coral areas of the Indo-Pacific waters, 
known as the mantle-shells (?a//ium), 
resembles fine embroidery in sculpture 
and coloration. Many of the forms which 
inhabit the colder seas, either north or 
south of the equator, are notable for 
their beauty; a single species frequently 
indulges in a differentiation in color and 
markings. The larger species of the 
fan-shells are found in the colder waters 
of the North Atlantic and North Pacific 
(Puget Sound and Japan); also, in the 
Straits of Magellan, and the similarity 
of form and sculpture in the shells from 
these widely separated regions is quite 
remarkable. Other illustrations of the 
pectens are found on the west coast of 
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North America, and one species is quite 
abundant at San Diego. 

The fan-shells or scallops were known 
to the ancients; they were called Atévec 
by the Greeks, and the X7¢els of Xeno- 
crates and Galen is said to be the Pectex 
maximus of modern authors. Accord- 
ing to Athenzxus, this or an allied spe- 
cies was used by the ancients for medic- 
inal purposes as well as food. 

In England, they are called “ frills,” 
or “queens” in South Devon, according 
to Montagu; and on the Dorset coast, 
the fishermen call them “squinns.” In 
the north of France, one kind bears the 
name of “vaxneau” or “olivette,” and 
another species (/’. maximus) is an 
article of food. Of the latter, Jeffrey, 


a British conchologist, says: “If the 
oyster is the king of mollusks, this 
has a just claim to the rank and title of 
prince.” In the fish markets of the north 
of France, it is called “grand-pelerine,” 
“ gofiche,” or “palourde.” Inthe south 
of England it shares with another spe- 


cies the name of “frill,” and in the north 
that of “clam.” 

This species (?. maximus), Jefirey 
says, was formerly “plentiful in Lul- 
worth Bay, on the Dorset coast; but 
now they are rarely found alive. I was 
told that the breed had been exter- 
minated there by an epicurean officer of 
the coast-guard. The late Major Mar- 
tin would permit any conchologist to 
dredge as much as he pleased in the 
the bays of the Connemara coast, pro- 
vided he only took useless shells,.... 
but all the big clams (?. maximus) 
were reserved for the table at Ballyna- 
hinch Castle.” The high reputation of 
this species causes it to be much sought 
after, and it “is a constant visitant of 
the London markets. Scalloped with 
bread-crumbs in its own shell, or fried 
with a little butter and pepper, it forms 
a very delicious morsel.” 

The 2ecten irradians is the common 
species on the coast of New England. 
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In the winter the “meats” are sold in 
Boston market by the quart, and are 
called “scallops.” They are obtained 
on the shores of Rhode Island. It is 
somewhat singular that the San Diego 
scallop has not been introduced into the 
San Francisco markets; it will be, un- 
doubtedly, in the course of a few years. 
It may, however, be less palatable than 
those above referred to, as all the spe- 
cies named inhabit waters that have 
a much lower temperature during the 
greater part of the year than the sea at 
San Diego. 

The scallops are, and have been, es- 
teemed for food and other purposes by 
the aboriginal tribes, as well as by their 
civilized successors. Inthe shell-heaps 
of Florida, among the Ajekhkenmed- 
dings, or kitchen -refuse, we find great 
numbers of these shells, especially in a 
heap at Cedar Keys; and the shells of 
some of the west American species, 
found in Puget Sound, are now used by 
the Indians of that neighborhood, for 
in the ethnological department of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
(specimens 4773-4-5) are rattles made 
of valves ofthe Pecten hastatus, which 
were used by the Makah Indians in the 
vicinity of Neeah Bay in their dances ; 
and another specimen (No. 1034) is a 
rattle made from the convex valves of a 
larger species (Pecten caurinus) and for- 
merly used as a medicine rattle. These 
rattles are made by piercing a hole 
through the valves and stringing them 
upon a willow, or similar twig. 

The animal of the fan-shells is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The mantle, or thin 
outer edge, which is the part nearest 
the rim or edges of the valves, conforms 
to the internal fluted structure of the 
latter, and presents the appearance of a 
delicately pointed ruffle or frill. This 
mantle is a thin and almost transparent 
membrane, adorned with a delicate fringe 
of slender, thread-like processes or fila- 
ments, and furnished with glands which 
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secrete a coloring matter of the same tint 
as the shell; the valves increase in size, 
in harmony with the growth of the soft 
parts, by the deposition, around and upon 
the edges, of membranous matter, from 
the fringed edge of the mantle which 
secretes it. This cover is also adorned 
with a row of conspicuous round black 
eyes (oce//?) around its base. The lungs 
or gills are between the two folds of the 
mantle, composed of fibres pointing out- 
ward, of delicate form, and free at their 
outer edges, so as to float loosely in the 
water. The mouth is placed between 
the two inmost gills, where they unite ; 
it is a simple orifice, destitute of teeth, 
but with four membranous lips on each 
side of the aperture. 

The pectens have also a foot, less de- 
veloped than in some others of the bi- 
valve mollusks, which resembles a crook- 
ed finger. and is capable of enlargement 
and co‘atraction, and assists the animal 
in moving about on the bottom of the 
sea. Some of them have a sort of beard 
(yssus), at least when young, by which 
they attach themselves to rocks, sea- 
weeds, and other marine bodies, as do 
the mussels, which are also bearded; 
while others of the scallops live without 
attachment, and move through the wa- 
ter with considerable celerity, with a 
jerking motion, caused by the rapid 
opening and closing of the two valves, 
producing a recoil which carries them 
along sideways. The young shells of 
some species dart with great rapidity, a 
single jerk carrying them several yards. 
The writer has frequently watched the 
Atlantic species (P. 7rradians), and when 
taken from the water, and as long as life 
continues, the animal will open the valves 
and shut them with a snap, the opera- 
tion producing a short, sharp, percussive 
sound. 

The mechanism by which respiration 
and nutrition are secured is elaborate and 
exceedingly interesting. The filaments 
of the gill-fringe, when examined under a 
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powerful microscope, are seen to be cov- 
ered with numberless minute, hair-like 
processes, endowed with the power of 
rapid motion. These are called c7/ia, 
and, when the animal is alive and 7 siz, 
with the valves gaping, may be seen in 
constant vibration in the water, gener- 
ating, by their mutual action, a system 
of currents by which the surface of the 
gills is laved, diverting toward the mouth 
animalcules and other small nutritious 
particles. 

The shell of the scallops consists al- 
most exclusively, says Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, of membranous laminz coarsely 
or finely corrugated. It is composed of 
two very distinct layers, differing in col- 
or—and also in texture and destructi- 
bility —but having essentially the same 
structure. Traces of cellularity are 
sometimes discoverable on the external 
surface, and one species (P. 2od7/is) has 
a distinct prismatic cellular layer exter- 
nally. As the idea of the Corinthian 
capital is believed to have been suggest- 
ed to Callimachus, the Grecian archi- 
tect, by a plant of the Acanthus growing 
around a basket, it is quite possible that 
the fluting of the Corinthian co/umn 
may have been suggested by the inter- 
nal grooving of the pecten shells. 

Aside from their physiology and the 
position in the order of Nature occupied 
by the scallops, they have a place in 
history and song; for, “in the days 
when Ossian sang, the flat valves were 
the plates, the hollow ones the drinking 
cups, of Fingal and his heroes.” The 
common Mediterranean scallop (Pecten 
Facobeus), or St. James’ shell, was, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, worn by pilgrims 
to the Holy Land, and became the badge 
of several orders of knighthood. “When 
the monks of the ninth century convert- 
ed the fisherman of Genneserat into a 
Spanish warrior, they assigned him the 
scallop shell for his ‘cognizance.’ ”’* 





* Moule’s “* Heraldry of Fish.” 
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Sir Walter Scott, in his poem, “ Mar- Of fair Montserrat, too, can tell. 
mion,” refers to this badge, or emblem, SEAagh ane. 


as follows: The summoned Palmer came in place, 


7 F His sable cowl o’erhung his face ; 
Here is a holy Palmer come, In his black mantle was he clad, 
From Salem first and last from Rome; With Peter’s keys, in cloth of red, 
One that hath kissed the blessed tomb, On his broad shoulders wrought ; 
And visited each holy shrine, The scallop-shell his cap did deck.” 
In Araby and Palestine! STANZA XXxvVU. 
* + * * * And in “The Pilgrimage,” written 
In Sinai’s wilderness he saw Sir Walter Raleigh, he Says: 
The Mount where Israel heard the law, **Cive me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
*Mid thunder-dint and flashing leven, + My staff of faith to walk upon ; 
And shadows, mists, and darkness, given. My scrip of joy, immortal diet ; 
He shows St. James’s cockle-shel!— My bottle of salvation.” 


AN INVITATION. 


The blades of grass, that clothe the hills, 
Beckon to us, who toil and plod, 

To list the melody of rills, 
And breathe among the works of God. 


The flowers are springing into life; 
The birds, in meadow and in grove, 
While all around with bloom is rife, 
Pour forth their swelling songs of love. 


And I, who move in darkened ways— 
Shall I pass on with lowered eyes, 

Nor drink the music of their lays, 
Nor upward look to azure skies — 


Who in the past, in wave and stream, 
Still found a voice of tender strain, 

That told of many a boyish dream, 
In tones the man may still retain? 


The waving trees, with arms outspread, 

While rustling winds through green leaves creep, 
Invite us to the shadowed bed — 

The fancies of the noonday sleep. 


I come, O trees! I come, O streams! 
On grassy hills my feet shall press ; 
I’ll taste the bliss of noonday dreams; 
I’ll drink the joy of Spring’s caress. 
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CAPE HORN IN 1704. 


N the February number of the OVER- 
I LAND, we gave the letter of Father 
Francois Marie Picolo, of the Order of 
Jesuits, containing the narrative of their 
missionary efforts in Lower California, 
in 1697, translated from the Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curieuses. We now give 
another from these letters, describing 
the passage of Cape Horn in 1704, by 
Father Nyel. A company of the Jesu- 
it Fathers left France, to double Cape 
Horn, on the way to China to join the 
mission in that country. After passing 
the Cape, they sailed along the western 
coast of South America until they reach- 
ed Lima. Here the Father writes his 
letter to the authorities of his order at 
home. It is accompanied by a map of 
the southern extremity of South Amer- 
ica. We have translated it, because so 
many of our countrymen have made the 
same voyage, that it may interest them 
to read an account of the manner in 
which it was done nearly 170 years ago. 


LETTER OF FATHER NYEL, A/issionary 
of the Society of Fesus, to the Rever- 
end Father de la Chaise, of the same 
Society, Confessor of the King. 

ait Lima, the Capital City of Peru, 
the 20th day of May, 1705. 
My Most REVEREND FATHER:— 
The protection with which you have 
honored all the missionaries of our So- 
ciety, and the zeal with which you have 
aided the progress of the faith in the 
most distant regions, place us under ob- 
ligations to keep you informed of our 
discoveries. It is to fulfill this duty, and 
to give you an account of our voyage to 

China, of which we have so far accom- 

plished but a small portion, that I now 

take the liberty of writing you. As the 


war going on at that time between the 
English and Dutch had closed against 
us the passage of the Straits of Sonde 
and Malaque,* through one or the other 
of which it would be necessary for us 
to sail, if we took the route of the Indies 
by the east, we deemed it proper, in 
order to avoid this danger, to go by 
way of the Strait of Magellan and the 
Southern Ocean. 

It was in the year 1703, that we left 
Saint Malo—the Fathers de Brasles, de 
Rives, Hebrard, and myself—in two 
ships, the Sait Charles and the AZuri- 
net, bound for China, and commanded 
by Messrs. du Coudray-Perée and Fou- 
quet, able men, and with much experi- 
ence in navigation. We set sail on the 
26th of December, with a favorable 
wind, which carried us in five days to 
the Canary Islands, which we could not 
fail to recognize. After having suffered 
from annoying calms under the line for 
an entire month, we resumed our route, 
and, after a voyage of three months, 
found ourselves about sixty leagues from 
the Strait of Magellan, through which 
we wished to pass to enter the Southern 
Ocean. 

It seems to me entirely unnecessary 
to give you a description of this famous 
strait, of which Ferdinand Magellan, so 
celebrated for his voyages around the 
world, made the first discovery almost 
200 years ago.¢ I much prefer to send 
you a correct and faithful map, made 
from the latest observations, which are 
much more exact than the preceding 
ones. We had already entered the first 
passage which presents itself at the 
opening of the strait, and were even 
anchored in a nook on this side of Greg- 


t It was in 1520. 


* Sunda and Malacca, 
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oire Bay, when suddenly a terrible gale 
- surprised us, which broke successively 
four cables, and caused us to lose two 
anchors. We were in great danger of 
suffering shipwreck; but God, out of 
regard to our prayers and our vows, was 
willing to deliver us; to reserve us, as 
we hope, for more severe trials, and to 
suffer at last a more glorious death for 
the honor of His name, and in defense 
of our holy faith. 

We remained for fifteen days in this 
first passage, to search for the anchors 
we had lost, and to procure water from 
a river which M. Baudran de Bellestre, 
one of our officers, had discovered, and 
to which he gave his own name. Dur- 
ing this period I had several times the 
pleasure of landing, there to offer up our 
praises to God in this part of the world, 
to which the gospel has never yet pene- 
trated. We found the country low and 
level, broken up by small hills. The 


soil seemed to me to be very good, and 


well adapted to cultivation. There is 
every probability, that in this very place, 
in the narrow part of the strait, the 
Spaniards, in the reign of Philip II, 
erected the fortress of Nombre de Dios, 
when, having formed the rash and im- 
practicable plan of closing against all 
other nations the passage of Magellan, 
they built there two villages. For this 
purpose they sent out a numerous fleet, 
under the command of Sarmiento. But 
the tempest having battered and dis- 
persed these ships, the Captain arrived 
at the strait ina very badcondition. He 
erected two fortresses, one at the en- 
trance of the strait, which, I think, was 
Nombre de Dios. The other, which 
was a little further on, he called “* Ciudad 
del Rey Philippe,” apparently in the place 
which to-day we have named “ Port 
Famine,” because there these unfortu- 
nate Spaniards perished miserably, in 
want of food and every other necessary 
of life. Wedo not find, however, any 
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vestige of these fortresses in either 
strait. 

We did not meet with any of the in- 
habitants of the country, because these 
people, on the approach of winter, are 
accustomed to retire further inland. But 
some French ships which had preceded 
us, and some which have followed us, 
have seen many of them further up the 
strait. They have informed us, that 
these people, who seemed docile and 
friendly, are for the most part large and 
robust, very tall, and of a swarthy com- 
plexion, similar to the other Americans. 

I will not here speak to you, my Rev- 
erend Father, either of their disposition 
or their customs, for I do not wish to 
relate anything uncertain or untrue; but 
I will take the liberty to unfold to you 
the sentiments of compassion with which 
the grace and love of Jesus Christ in- 
spired me on their account, on seeing 
the thick darkness which enveloped this 
forsaken country. On the one hand, I 
considered the little probability there 
was that we could undertake the conver- 
sion of these poor people, and the im- 
mense difficulties which would have to be 
overcome. On the other hand, the pro- 
phetic declaration of Jesus Christ with re- 
gard to the spread of the gospel.over the 
whole world often occurred to my mind ; 
that God has His appointed times and 
seasons to pour out on each country the 
treasures of His mercy; that for twenty 
years past our Fathers have carried the 
gospel to places as far distant from the 
light as these; that perhaps our Lord 
has not permitted us to accomplish our 
voyage to China by this new route, so 
that some of us, touched by the needs of 
these poor heathen, might determine to 
remain here; that some most flourish- 
ing missions have owed their origin to 
a shipwreck, or some accidental meet- 
ing which could not have happened by 
chance. I prayed the Lord to hasten 
this happy moment, and I would have 
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ventured to offer myself, with your per- 
mission, for this noble enterprise. This 
was all that I felt able to do at the pres- 
ent time. 

But I have learned, since, that my. 
wishes had been anticipated, and, in- 
deed, were not far from being already 
fulfilled; for, on arriving in Chile, I was 
told that the Jesuits in that kingdom had 
resolved, on the first opportunity, to pen- 
etrate as far as the Strait of Magellan, 
from which some of their missicns are 
only distant about a hundred leagues. 
To accomplish this will require the high- 
est courage, for the crosses will be abun- 
dant. They will have to encounter the 
greatest severity of cold, to penetrate 
frightful deserts, and to follow the sav- 
ages in their long journeys. This would 
be, in truth, ir. the south, what the mis- 
sion to the Iroquois and to the Hurons 
of Canada is in the north, for those 
who shall have the glory to accomplish 
here what has been doing in those coun- 
tries for nearly a century, with so much 
toil and fortitude. 

After this little digression, I return to 
our voyage. As the accident which had 
delayed us, by the loss of our cable and 
anchors, rendered it impossible for us to 
pass through the Strait of Magellan 
(where one is obliged to anchor every 
night), and as the winter of this country 
was at hand, our captains resolved, with- 
out further loss of time, to seek, by the 
Strait of Le Maire, a passage to the 
Southern Ocean more sure and easy. 
We therefore weighed anchor, on the 
11th of April, in the year 1704, to leave 
the Strait of Magellan and seck that of 
Le Maire. Two days afterward, we 
found ourselves at the entrance of this 
second strait, through which we passed 
in five or six hours, in beautiful weather. 
We coasted very near the shore of the 
land of Del Fuego, or De Feu, which 
seemed to me to be an archipelago of 
many islands, rather than one single 
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continent, as has been supposed to the 
present time. 

I ought here to remark, in passing, an 
error of considerable importance in our 
maps, both ancient and modern; that 
they give to Terre de Feu, which ex- 
tends from the Strait of Magellan to that 
of Le Maire, a much greater length than 
it really has; for, according to the exact 
observations we made, it appeared cer- 
tain that it is not more than sixty leagues, 
although it has much more ascribed to 
it. The Terre de Feu is inhabited by 
savages, of whom we know even less 
than we do of those of the Terre Magel- 
lanique. It has received the name of 
Terre de Feu, on account of the great 
number of fires which those who first 
discovered it saw in the night. 

Certain documents inform us that Gar- 
cius de Nodel, having obtained of the 
King of Spain two frigates to explore 
this new strait, anchored there in a bay, 
where he found many of the islanders, 
who seemed to him docile and of a good 
disposition. If we may credit these nar- 
ratives, those barbarians are as white as 
the Europeans ; but they disfigure their 
bodies, and change the natural color of 
their faces, by variegated paintings. 
They are half covered with skins of 
animals, wearing around their necks a 
collar of white and shining shells, and 
about their bodies a girdle of leather. 
Their ordinary food is a species of bit- 
ter herb which grows in the country, the 
flower of which is somewhat similar to 
that of our tulips. These people rendered 
all sorts of service to the Spaniards ; they 
labored with them, and brought them the 
fish they had caught. They were armed 
with bows and arrows, which they had 
ornamented with stones of curious work- 
manship ; and they carried with them a 
species of stone knife, which they laid 
on the ground with their arms when they 
approached the Spaniards, to show that 
they trusted in them. Their huts were 
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formed of trees, interlaced one with the 
other; and they had made in the roof, 
which terminated ina point, an opening to 
give free passage to the smoke. Their ca- 
noes, made of the bark of large trees, were 
very properly constructed. They can 
not hold more than seven or eight men, 
being only twelve or fifteen feet in length 
and two in breadth. In shape they are 
nearly the same as the gondolas of Ven- 
ice. These Indians repeat often ““A/oo/ 
hoo!” but it is impossible to say wheth- 
er it is a natural cry, or some particular 
word in their language. They appear 
to have quickness of mind, and some 
of them learned very easily the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

To mention one thing more: this coast 
of Terre de Feu is very elevated. The 
base of the mountains is filled with large 
trees, and their summits are almost al- 
ways covered with snow. In many 
places we found a secure anchorage con- 
venient for taking in wood and water. 
In passing through the strait, we saw at 
our left, at a distance of about three 
leagues, the island of the Etats de Hol- 
lande,* which seemed to be equally ele- 
vated and mountainous. 

At last, having passed the Strait of Le 
Maire, and seen more numerous islands 
than are marked on our maps, we began 
to experience the rigor of this climate 
during winter, in the severe cold, hail, 
and unceasing rains, and in the short- 
ness of the days, which did not last but 
eight hours, and which, being always 
very gloomy, left us in a kind of continual 
night. Then we entered the stormy sea, 
where we were subjected to severe gales 
of wind, which separated our vessel from 
that commanded by M. Fouquet, and 
where we endured violent tempests, 
which made us fear, more than once, 
that we should be wrecked upon some 
unknown shore. We did not, however, 
go beyond fifty-seven and a half degrees 
of south latitude; and after having bat- 


* Now called Staten Land.—7/raxs. 
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tled for fifteen days against the violence 
of head-winds in tacking, we doubled Cap 
de Hornes, which is the most southern 
point of Terre de Feu. And here I 
must again point out an error in our 
maps, which places Cap de Hornes at 
fifty-seven and a half degrees. This 
can not be; for, although we reached 
that height of latitude, as I have said, 
we passed at a distance from the cape, 
so that we did not see it. It is this 
which induces me to decide, that its true 
situation should be fifty-six and a half 
degrees, at the utmost. 

As the great peril of our voyage in 
this sea consisted in doubling Cap de 
Hornes, we now continued our route 
with less difficulty. By degrees, we 
found ourselves in seas more smooth 
and tranquil; so that, after a voyage of 
four months and a half, we reached the 
port of Conception, in the kingdom of 
Chile, where we anchored on the 11th of 
May, being Whitsunday. We have in 
this city a College of our Society, where 
the Fathers received us with great dem- 
onstrations of friendship. 

Conception is a city which is the seat 
of a Bishop, but it is poor and with a 
small population, although the soil is 
fertile and yields abundantly. There is, 
however, a much better market here 
than in Peru, except for European com- 
modities, which are sold very dear. The 
houses are low and badly built, without 
furniture or ornament. The churches 
show the effect of the poverty of the 
country. The streets are like those in 
our villages in France. The harbor is 
fine, large, and secure, although the 
north wind often prevails there, at least 
during the winter and autumn. 

Eight days after our arrival at Con- 
ception, the AZurinct, which had been 
separated from us, as I have said, came 
to anchor in the same port, and we were 
relieved of the fear we had felt that some 
unfortunate accident had happened to 
her. We did not remain at Conception 
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a longer time than was necessary for us 
to lay in some supplies and rest our- 
selves a little from the fatigues of our 
voyage. Thus, fifteen days afterward, 
we sailed for Peru, having left the 17u- 
vinet at Conception, as they required 
more time to repair the vessel and re- 
cruit themselves. 

The first port of Peru in which we an- 
chored was Arica, in about nineteen de- 
grees of south latitude. This city and 
its port, in former times, were very cel- 
ebrated, because there they embarked 
the immense treasure which they took 
from the mines of Peru, to carry it by 
sea to Lima. But since the English 
corsairs have infested these seas with 
their cruises and piracies, it has been 
thought best to convey it by land, though 
attended with greater expense. We re- 
mained almost five months in this port 
and that of Hilo, which is thirty leagues 
distant, but has nothing about it worthy 
of mention. As we felt the most earnest 
longings for our beloved mission in Chi- 
na, it was with great regret that we en- 
dured so long and annoying a delay, and 
from that time we began to fear that our 
ships would never accomplish the voy- 
age to China. 

The most peculiar thing with regard 
to Peru is, that there one never experi- 
ences rain, hail, thunder, or lightning. 
The weather is always beautiful, serene, 
and calm. A wind, which usually blows 
about the middle of the day, and which 
has the same effect as the north wind 
has in France, freshens the atmosphere 
and renders it more endurable. But 
earthquakes are frequent, and we have 
experienced two or three since we have 
been here. 

After having made so long a stay at 
Arica and at Hilo, we resumed our voy- 
age to Lima, and came to anchor at Pis- 
co, which is only forty leagues distant 
from it. Near this port, in former times, 
was a celebrated city, situated on the sea- 
shore, but it was almost entirely ruined 
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and destroyed by the earthquake which 
took place on the 13th of October, in the 
year 1682, and which also did consider- 
able injury to Lima. The sea, overflow- 
ing its natural bounds, engulfed that un- 
fortunate city, which they have endeav- 
ored to re-establish somewhat further 
back, more than a quarter of a league 
from the sea. We had there a beauti- 
ful and extensive college, which they 
have commenced rebuilding in the new 
city. 

As the Reverend Father, the Rector 
of Lima, had invited us to come by land 
to this capital city of Peru—which is 
near Callao, where our ships would be— 
we went thither — Father de Brasles and 
myself—to take a little repose, after our 
long and wearisome voyage. Our Span- 
ish Fathers, who had been impatiently 
expecting us for so long a time, received 
us with every demonstration of esteem, 
and tender and sincere charity. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, and the usu- 


al residence of the Viceroy, is a finer 


city than Orleans. The plan of the city 
is beautiful and regular. It is situated 
on a level plain, at the foot of the mount- 
ains. A small river runs by its side, 
which does not contain much water, ex- 
cept in the summer, when it is swelled 
in an extraordinary manner by the tor- 
rents which fall from the neighboring 
mountains when the snows melt. 

In the centre of Lima is a handsome 
and extensive square, bordered on one 
side by the palace of the Viceroy, which 
has nothing magnificent about it, and on 
another by the cathedral church and the 
palace of the Archbishop. The two oth- 
er sides are occupied by private houses 
and some merchants’ shops. We trace 
there, even at this day, the sad effects 
of the ruin and general desolation pro- 
duced by the earthquake of which I 
have spoken. As these earthquakes 
are so frequent in Peru, their houses 
are not built high. Those at Lima are 
almost always of one story. ‘They are 
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built of wood or earth, and covered with 
.a flat roof, which serves for terraces. 
But if the houses make little show, 
the streets are beautiful, wide, and spa- 
cious. They are straight, and intersect- 
ed at regular distances by cross-streets 
not so large, for the facility and conve- 
nience of commerce. The churches of 
Lima are magnificent, and built in ac- 
cordance with the rules of art and the 
finest Italian models. The altars are 
appropriate and superbly ornamented ; 
and, although there is such a large num- 
ber of churches, they are, notwithstand- 
ing, all admirably kept up. Gold and 
silver are not spared, but the workman- 
ship does not equal the richness of the 
material, for we see nothing there, in 
gold or silver work, which can compare 
with the beauty and delicacy of such 
work in France and Italy. We have 
five houses at Lima, the principal of 
which is the College of St. Paul’s. 
The harbor of Lima, which usually 
goes by the name of Callao, is two 
leagues distant. It is a very excellent 
and safe port, large enough to hold a 
thousand ships. Twenty or thirty are 
ordinarily lying there, which are used by 
the merchants in trading to Chile, Pan- 
ama, and other ports of New Spain. 
This would be the place, my Rever- 
end Father, to give you a particular ac- 
count of this celebrated kingdom — its 
government, ancient and modern; its 
mines, so famous through all Europe; 
the traits and customs of its inhabitants; 
the fruits and plants which are peculiar 
to it—but as this would require more 
time and ability than I possess, you will 
excuse me from this labor, and allow me 
here to finish my narrative. 
Several months had now elapsed, dur- 
ing which we had been enjoying this re- 
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pose at Lima, and we prepared to return 
to the sea-shore and embark for China, 
when our captains informed us, that, 
finding themselves not in a condition to 
undertake so long a voyage, they were 
obliged to return to France. This res- 
olution did not surprise us. They were 
right; but their decision deeply troubled 
us, for we saw ourselves frustrated, at 
least for a time, in our dearest hopes. 
After having, therefore, earnestly com- 
mended this matter to the Lord, and 
asked for the light of the Holy Spirit, 
to show us what we ought to do in so 
sad a conjuncture, we formed the reso- 
lution of going to Mexico, and passing 
over from thence to the Philippine Isl- 
ands, from which it would be easy for 
us to reach China. Father de Rives, 
one of our dear associates, finding his 
constitution much impaired by the ex- 
posures of so long a voyage, felt obliged 
to return to France with the ships which 
had brought us to this country. For 
ourselves, since God has preserved our 
health even to this present time, although 
we are well aware of all the difficulties 
which await us in the fatiguing passage 
we have still to make, yet we will under- 
take it, full of courage and hope that 
heaven will protect us and conduct us 
happily to the end we so much desire. 
It is this grace which all our Fathers 
ask you to pray for us, that we may have 
strength to sacrifice our lives in the glo- 
rious ministry of the preaching of the 
gospel and the conversion of the hea- 
then ; adopting always for the rule of our 
conduct the holy maxims and counsels 
so full of wisdom which you had the 
goodness to give us, when we had the 
honor to receive your orders. I am, 
with the most lively gratitude and the 
most respectful attachment, etc. 
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APPLE-THOUGHTS 


HIS has been the season of lull, 

not to say lifelessness, in our fruit 
markets. Flaming Tokays have subsid- 
ed, like other flames ; the Rose of Peru 
has played its last rose of summer; Black 
Moroccos, like the other blacks, have be- 
come lazy and shiftless; Isabellas are 
very haughty and reserved. Peaches 
plead not to the soft impeachment. 
Pears prove themselves, like many pairs, 
too soft to be sound, and too sweet to 
be safe. We have no recourse but to 
comfort one another with apples; and, 
so far as grapes go, to stay each other 
with flagons. Apples alone remain con- 
sistent in their constancy, and cordial in 
their cores. 

Our wife has just handed us an apple, 
as she vanishes from the room. Is ita 
peace-oftering? Is it a thank-offering? 
It becomes food for thought. We munch 
musingly. 

Apples are crisp stanzas of fruit poe- 
try. Thy streaks of variegated richness, 
Red- Streak, are a magician’s mirror, 
where one can see the faded past take 
line and tint. Thy delicate fragrance is 
not like scent of flowers, hinting breeze 
of spring and redolence of summer, 
slightly confused the while with closer 
odors of the hot-house, the party-crush, 
the wedding flurry, and the funeral si- 
lence. The smell of a choice apple has 
a quiet charm to take one back to the 
domestic comfort of his early days. It 
brings to memory the fragrance of fire- 
sides, with pensive perfume of bountiful 
autumns, and of winters well housed 
and warmly clad. The very paring, halv- 
ing, quartering, and delicious crunching, 
sound like tunes of long-ago, bringing 
back upon us, by melody of association, 
the hearthstone where our childhood 
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nestled, in which it was our first impulse 
of affectionate exchange, possibly our 
first conception of a barter that since 
has grown heavy in our length of days, 
to say to our little brother in the other 
chimney-corner, “Give me a bite of 
yours, and I will give you a bite of 
mine.” 

Some apples, it is true, are more elo- 
quent than others, and become “apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” And the 
different varieties speak in dialects dis- 
tinct. Your Pippins and your Lady’s- 
Fingers call up the ample “keeping- 
room,” with the big cupboard, and the 
hospitality shown to all. Sometimes they 
recall the lordly baskets sent to ‘‘ Cousin 
Mary,” or to “the dear, good minister,” 
packed always so full and piled so high, 
that.one mischievous, discontented ap- 
ple wouké-xeep tumbling down. Green- 
ings and Bell-Flowers, like stereoscopic 
views, call up the little stand in the cor- 
ner, the shaded lamp, the family circle 
grouped around the fender; grandma’s 
knitting lying in her lap, while her head 
droops forward, and Frank, hammering 
away at the whole nuts with the ham- 
mer, and at half-nuts with his hammer- 
like teeth ; the pitcher of innocuous ci- 
der, which was simply apple-juice set 
free—not apple-juice run mad—looking 
like muddy water, but tasting like all 
sourness sublimated to all sweetness; 
even as a strong will is tempered to a 
gentle dispositicn. 

We spoke of nuts. Nuts are simply 
sauce for apples. The man who will 
eat nuts without apples is capable of 
relishing butter without bread. Later 
on, in our eastern homes, the Rusty- 
coats come to the rescue, their sharper 
flavors, slowly mellowing, as gravities 
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of early thoughtfulness ripen to the jo- 
cund cheerfulness of laterdays. But, as 
’ we muse, it all comes back: the orchard, 
with its bending boughs, the bronze and 
golden hues of juicy wealth blending ; 
the casual shower upon the heads and 
shoulders of the group below; the soft 
thump on the grassy ground, already 
thickly strewn; and the tones of human 
laugh and talk, clearer in such an at- 
mosphere. 

Now the winter deepens, and the 
snow-wreaths coil about the bases of 
the trees, as though they would festoon 
their entire trunks. Boughs and twigs 
are coated with incongruous icicles ; 
nevertheless, upon the topmost limb, 
we can espy two Newtown Pippins, 
shaking in the breeze, only to shake 
themselves free from the icy crystals, 
and stand it out until the spring. “We 
did not drop,” they seem to say, “un- 
der the equinoctial gales, nor could the 
greedy climbers reach us. We will not 
be buried in that snow-bank. We hang 
here until there are signs of our suc- 
cessors in their forerunning blossoms. 
Spring will arrive anon; and then we 
will make our last bed softly, moldering 
amid fresh apple - blossoms — pink, and 
white, and warm. Hold on!” Em- 
blems, these, of certain lives that linger, 
outliving their own times, rejoicing in 
a coming generation; of certain forms, 
fashions, institutions, that link the days 
which fade, with days that flush anew. 
Hold on amid the winter, still, to hail 
the spring. The last to linger is the 
firstto see. The hardy apple-tree catch- 
es the softest kiss of spring, and its 
snow-white petals supersede the flakes 
of snow. 

Meantime, reflect, ye chilled Eastern- 
ers, how much this generous fruit has 
done for you. Something, with its clear 
juice, to clear the juices of your body, 
dispel the blue vapors, and drive out 
that vile imp which we call dyspepsia. 
Therefore, something to set to rights 
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the fibres of nerve and the cells of 
brain-lobes. The malic acid has dis- 
persed much malcontent and malice. 
How often the ripe apple has furnish- 
ed wholesome food and plenty at way- 
Stations, and in those out-of-the-way 
places where all other food was either 
crude, stale, or uninviting! And, just 
think of the even slices in the pie— 
slices, not mashes, not jams—the neat 
deliciousness, the delicious neatness, 
which pleasantly instructed you to keep 
ail your affairs “in apple-pie order.” 

For some of us, the apple has per- 
formed a higher service, and taught a 
larger lesson—when we were well, and 
when we were ill. When we were well, 
we learned our little all about geography, 
navigation, and astronomy, through the 
medium of a single teaching and illus- 
trative apple. A round one, to render 
the subject more intelligible ; a rosy one, 
probably to charm the attention. Then 
the shining knitting-needle, running 
through the very core of the subject, 
how it gleamed; how real seemed the 
the axis, or, as we thought, the axle of 
the earth. It was so plain, that when 
the reddest side came before the fire, 
the earth was turned toward the sun; 
or when the lamp-light bore steadily on 
the round globe, tipped on one end, the 
day and night were shifted, and the sum- 
mer and the winter took their turns! 
We made more progress in Materialism 
thereby than modern volumes of geol- 
ogy have taught us. And then, to think 
of the distribution of the globe into quar- 
Europe! Asia! Afri- 
ca! and America! A whole continent 
given to us to devour! We felt our- 
selves to be a principality and a power 
—a dynasty of empire, and a master of 
mankind. 

But, ah! when we were so sick. 
What charm is there in the whole cz- 
sine so succulent and safe for an invalid, 
as a well-roasted apple? Fever had ren- 
dered every liquid food a tedious slop. 


ters so-available. 
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Jellies were insipid; broth became va- 
pid. The dryness of the tongue, the 
scum on the mouth, the odiousness of 
the flavors, threatened to starve you. 
Mother pondered well. ‘Johnny, love, 
wouldn’t you like a little of that nice 
sago?”? You shut your mouth and turn- 
ed over mournfully. “Try a spoonful 
of this toast-water!” Your teeth turned 
onedge. Mother pondered. “Howabout 
a roasted apple?”? Now it comes. A 
baked apple? No, you simpleton, noth- 
ing of that sort. No clammy mess of 
pulp settling under a shriveled, but 
tough and stubborn skin. A roasted 
apple! beautifully brown on top; with 
little saccharine bubbles simmering on 
the brittle surface of a skin that can 
be pulverized. Juices even more lux- 
urious than when it hung upon the tree! 
Richness refined. It fetches with it a 
gush of the old orchard. It perfumes 


the little stand by the bedside like a 
bouquet, and says to all the stale, taste- 


less decoctions, and to all the vials and 
jars, as to intruders, “Come, get out of 
this, and let me try.” 

“Let mother feed you, Johnny. Just 
a little of this powdered sugar upon 
it, to soften the acid —not to stifle it.” 
The relish, so keen and pungent—so 
kindly and sweet —like wit from lover’s 
lips, or teasing from loving eyes! 

Mother took the spoon and fed you, 
with her own white hand, while her eyes 
filled with tears, and her voice quavered, 
“Poor Johnny, you have had a hard 
time.” You spoke softly then, “ Mother, 
dear, I’m better now. I will get well, 
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and go into the orchard. O! how nice 
this tastes. Mother, how green the grass 
must look, down our lane. Did this ap- 
ple come off that tree in the lane, do 
you think, mother? I guess it will have 
lots on this year. I mean to go there 
the first time I get out. Mother, dear! 
I am going to be a better boy when I get 
well; and I am going to help you as I 
didn’t use to do.” 

“Yes, Johnny, darling; if God will, 
we will take a walk together in the lane, 
and see how that apple-tree gets on.” 
And the soft, white hand put away your 
heavy hair, and the sweet, holy lips 
kissed your wan brow—leaving there 
a tear of gratitude, because “God was 
making Johnny well.” 

And you got well. But now, when 
you walk out, the grass is green over 
that mother’s brow; and when the ap- 
ple-tree is laden, you pause under the 
boughs, brush away your own teats, and 
think of the happy throng, who stand 
under the “tree of life which bears 
twelve manner of fruit.” 

You stand in the mellow silence of 
an afternoon, and the scented breath of 
heaven touches you to a throb of pain, 
while it thrills you with the hallowings 
of tender thought. That hand that lift- 
ed to my lips the nourishment, and softly 
stroked my brow, has crumbled, folded 
on the breast. Those lips, that spoke so 
softly and so sweetly, are silent, and so 
calm. Mother! Have I kept my prom- 
ises to mother? Mother! God, dear 
God, let me somewhere see my mother 
yet again! 
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FTER reaching Turlock, I sped 
A afoot over the stubble-fields, and 
through miles of brown Hemizonia and 
purple Zrigeron, to Hopeton, conscious 
of little more than that the town was 
behind and beneath me, and the mount- 
ains above and before me; on through 
the oaks and chaparrai of the foothills 
to Coulterville, and then ascended the 
first great mountain step upon which 
grows the sugar-pine. Here I slacken- 
ed pace, for I drank the spicy, resiny 
wind, and was at home—never did pine- 
trees seem so dear. How sweet their 
breath and their song, and how grandly 
they winnowed the sky. I tingled my 
fingers among their tassels, and rustled 
my feet among their brown needles and 
burrs. 


When I reached the valley, all the 
rocks seemed talkative, and more lov- 


able than ever. They are dear friends, 
and have warm blood gushing through 
their granite flesh; and I love them with 
a love intensified by long and close com- 
panionship. After I had bathed in the 
bright river, sauntered over the mead- 
ows, convérsed with the domes, and 
played with the pines, I still felt muddy, 
and weary, and tainted with the sticky 
sky of your streets ; I determined, there- 
fore, to run out to the higher temples. 
“The days are sunful,” I said, “and 
though now winter, no great danger need 
be encountered, and a sudden storm will 
not block my return, if I am watchful.” 


* Norre.—The friend with whom Mr, Muir shares 
his mountain studies, one of many who know the un- 
tiring patience with which they are pursued, is well 
persuaded that the readers of “ Living Glaciers,” 
* Yosemite in Flood,” and other papers which have 
appeared in the OverLann, will enjoy these unpre- 
pared letter-pages, warm from the pen of the writer, 
and takes the responsibility of their publication. 
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The morning after this decision, I 
started up the Cafion of Tenaya, caring 
little about the quantity of bread I car- 
ried; for, 1 thought, a fast and a storm 
and a difficult cafion are just the medi- 
cine I require. When I passed Mirror 
Lake, I scarcely noticed it, for I was 
absorbed in the great Tissiack—her 
crown a mile away in the hushed azure; 
her purple drapery flowing in soft and 
graceful folds low as my feet, embroid- 
ered gloriously around with deep, shad- 
owy forest. I have gazed on Tissiack 


‘a thousand times—in days of solemn 


storms, and when her form shone di- 
vine with jewels of winter, or was veiled 
in living clouds; I have heard her voice 
of winds, or snowy, tuneful waters; yet 
never did her soul reveal itself more im- 
pressively than now. I hung about her 
skirts, lingering timidly, till the glaciers 
compelled me to push up the cafion. 
This cafion is accessible only to deter- 
mined mountaineers, and I was anxious 
to carry my barometer and chronometer 
through it, to obtain sections and al- 
titudes. After I had passed the tall 
groves that stretch a mile above Mirror 
Lake, and scrambled around the Tena- 
ya Fall, which is just at the head of the 
lake groves, and crept through the dense 
and spiny chaparral that plushes the 
roots of all the mountains here for miles. 
in warm, unbroken green, and was as- 
cending a precipitous rock-front, where 
the foot-holds were good, when I sud- 
denly stumbled, for the first time since 
I touched foot to Sierra rocks. After 
several involuntary somersaults, I be- 
came insensible, and when conscious- 
ness returned, I found myself wedged 
among short, stiff bushes, not injured in ~ 
the slightest. Judging by the sun, I 
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could not have been insensible very 
long; probably not a minute, possibly an 
hour; and I could not remember what 
made me fall, or where I had fallen from; 
but I saw that if I had rolled a little 
further, my mountain- climbing would 
have been finished. “There,” said I, 
addressing my feet, to whose separate 
skill I had learned to trust night and 
day on any mountain, “that is what you 
get by intercourse with stupid town 
stairs, and dead pavements.” I felt 
angry and worthless. I had not reath- 
ed yet the difficult portion of the cafion, 
but I determined to guide my humbled 
body over the highest practicable preci- 
pices, in the most intricate and nerve- 
trying places I could find; for I was now 
fairly awake, and felt confident that the 
last town-fog had been shaken from both 
head and feet. 

I camped at the mouth of a narrow 
gorge, which is cut into the bottom of 
the main cafion, determined to take 
earnest exercise next day. No plush 
boughs did my ill-behaved bones receive 
that night, nor did my bumped head get 
any spicy cedar-plumes for pillow. I 
slept on a naked bowlder, and when I 
awoke all my nervous trembling was 
gone. 

The gorged portion of the cafion, 
in which I spent all the next day, is 
about a mile and a half in length; and I 
passed the time very profitably in tracing 
the action of the forces that determined 
this peculiar bottom gorge, which is an 
abrupt, ragged - walled, narrow - throated 
cafion, formed in the bottom of a wide- 
mouthed, smooth, and beveled cafion. 
I will not stop now to tell you more; 
some day you may see it, like a shad- 
owy line, from Cloud’s Rest. In high 
water, the stream occupies all the bot- 
tom of the gorge, surging and chafing 
in glorious power from wall to wall, but 
the sound of the grinding was low as I 
entered the gorge, scarcely hoping to be 
able to pass through its entire length. 
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By cool efforts, along glassy, ice- worn 
slopes, I reached the upper end in a lit- 
tle over a day, but was compelled to 
pass the second night in the gorge, and 
in the moonlight I wrote you this short 
pencil-letter in my note-book : 

“The moon is looking down into the 
cafion, and how marvelously the great 
rocks kindle to her light—every dome, 
and brow, and swelling boss touched by 
her white rays, glows, as if lighted with 
snow. I am now only a mile from last 
night’s camp; and have been climbing 
and sketching all day in this difficult but 
instructive gorge. It is formed in the 
bottom of the main cafion, among the 
roots of Cloud’s Rest. It begins at the 
dead lake where I camped last night, 
and ends a few hundred yards above, in 
another dead lake. The walls every- 
where are craggy and vertical, and in 
some places they overlean. It is only 
from twenty to sixty feet wide, and not, 
though black and broken enough, the 
thin, crooked mouth of some mysterious 
abyss; forin many places I saw the solid, 
seamless floor. I am sitting on a big 
stone, against which the stream divides, 
and goes brawling by in rapids on both 
sides; half my rock is white in the light, 
half in shadow. Looking from the open- 
ing jaws of this shadowy gorge, South 
Dome is immediately in front—high in 
the stars, her face turned front the moon, 
with the rest of her body gloriously 
muffled in waved folds of granite. On 
the left, cut from Cloud’s Rest, by the lip 
of the gorge, are three magnificent rocks, 
sisters of the great South Dome. On 
the right is the massive, moonlit front 
of Mount Watkins, and between, low 
down in the furthest distance, is Senti- 
nel Dome, girdled and darkened with 
forest. In the near foreground is the 
joyous, creck, Tenaya, singing against 
bowlders that are white with the snow. 
Now, look back twenty yards, and you 
will see a water-fall, fair as a spirit; the 
moonlight just touches it, bringing it in 
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relief against the deepest, dark back- 
ground. A little to the left, and a dozen 
steps this side of the fall, a flickering 
light marks my camp—and a precious 
camp it is. A huge, glacier- polished 
slab, in falling from the glassy flank of 
Cloud’s Rest, happened to settle on edge 
against the wall of the gorge. I did not 
know that this slab was glacier - polish- 
ed, until I lighted my fire. Judge of my 
delight. I think it was sent here by an 
earthquake. I wish I could take it down 
to the valley. It is about twelve feet 
square. Beneath this slab is the only 
place in this torrent-swept gorge where 
I have seen sand sufficient for a bed. I 
expected to sleep on the bowlders, for I 
spent most of the afternoon on the slip- 
pery wall of the cafion, endeavoring to get 
around this difficult part of the gorge, and 
was compelled to hasten down here for 
water before dark. I will sleep soundly 
on this sand; half of it is mica. Here, 


wonderful to behold, are a few green 
stems of prickly Xvdus, and a tiny grass. 


They are here to meet us. Ay, even 
here, in this darksome gorge, ‘frightful 
and tormented’ with raging torrents and 
choking avalanches of snow. Can it be? 
As if the Rubus and the grass-leaf were 
not enough of God’s tender prattle- 
words of love, which we so much need 
in these mighty temples of power, yonder 
in the “benmost bore” are two blessed 
Adiantums. Listentothem. How whol- 
ly infused with God is this one big word 
of love that we call the world! Good- 
night. Do you see the fire-glow on my 
ice-smoothed slab, and on my two ferns ? 
And do you hear how sweet a sleep-song 
the fall and cascades are singing?” 

The water- ground chips and knots 
that I found fastened between rocks, 
kept my fire alive all through the night, 
and I rose nerved and ready for another 
day of sketching and noting, and any 
form of climbing. I escaped from 
the gorge about noon, after accomplish- 
ing some of the most delicate feats of 
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mountaineering I ever attempted; and 
here the cafion is all broadly open again 
—a dead lake, luxuriantly forested with 
pine, and spruce, and silver fir, and 
brown-trunked Zibrocedrus. The walls 
rise in Yosemite forms, and the stream 
comes down 700 feet, in a smooth brush 
of foam. This is a genuine Yosemite 
valley. It is about 2,000 feet above the 
level of Yosemite, and about 2,400 be- 
low Lake Tenaya. Lake Tenaya was 
frozen, and the ice was so clear and un- 
ruffled, that the mountains and the 
groves that looked upon it were reflect- 
ed almost as perfectly as I ever beheld 
them in the calm evening mirrors of 
summer. At a little distance, it was 
difficult to believe the lake frozen at all; 
and when I walked out on it, cautiously 
stamping at short intervals to test the 
strength of the ice, I seemed to walk 
mysteriously, without any adequate faith, 
on the surface of the water. The ice 
was so transparent, that I could see the 
beautitully wave- rippled, sandy bottom, 
and the scales of mica glinting back the 
down-pouring light. When I knelt down 
with my face close to the ice, through 
which clear sunshine was pouring, I was 
delighted to discover myriads of Tyn- 
dall’s six-sided ice-flowers, magnificently 
colored. A grand old mountain mansion 
is this Tenaya region. In the glacier 
period, it was a wer de glace, far grander 
than the wer de glace of Switzerland, 
which is only about half a mile broad. 
The Tenaya mer de glace was not less 
than two miles broad, late in the glacier 
epoch, when all the principal dividing 
crests were bare; and its depth was not 
less than fifteen hundred feet. Ice- 
streams from Mounts Lyell and Dana, 
and all the mountains between, and from 
the nearer Cathedral Peak, flowed hither, 
welded into one, and worked together. 
After accomplishing this Tenaya Lake 
basin, and all the splendidly-sculptur- 
ed rocks and mountains that surround 
and adorn it, and the great Tenaya Cafi- 
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on, with its wealth of all that makes 
mountains sublime, they were welded 
with the vast South Lyell and IIlilouette 
glaciers on one side, and with those of 
Hoffman on the other —thus forming a 
portion of a yet grander mer de glace. 

Now your finger is raised admonish- 
ingly, and you say, “ This letter-writing 
will not do.” Therefore, I will not try 
to register my homeward ramblings ; but 
since this letter is already so long, you 
must allow me to tell you of Cloud’s 
Rest and Tissiack; then will I cast 
away my letter pen, and begin “ Arti- 
cles,” rigid as granite and slow as gla- 
ciers. 

I reached the Tenaya Cafion, on my 
way home, by coming in from the north- 
east, rambling down over the shoulders 
of Mount Watkins, touching bottom a 
mile above Mirror Lake. From thence 
home was but a saunter in the moon- 
light. After resting one day, and the 
weather continuing calm, I ran up over 
the east shoulder of the South Dome, 
and down in front of its grand split 
face, to make some measurements; com- 
pleted my work, climbed to the shoulder 
again, and struck off along the ridge for 
Cloud’s Rest, and reached the topmost 
sprays of her sunny wave in ample time 
for sunset. Cloud’s Rest is a thousand 
feet higher than Tissiack. It is a wave- 
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like crest upon a ridge, which begins at 
Yosemite with Tissiack, and runs con- 
tinuously eastward to the thicket of 
peaks and crests around Tenaya. This 
lofty granite wall is bent this way and 
that by the restless and weariless action 
of glaciers, just as if it had been made 
of dough—semi-plastic, as Prof. Whitney 
would say. But the grand circumfer- 
ence of mountains and forests are com- 
ing from far and near, densing into one 
close assemblage ; forthe sun, their god 
and father, with love ineffable, is glow- 
ing a sunset farewell. Not one of all 
the assembled rocks or trees seemed re- 
mote. How impressively their faces 
shone with responsive love! 

I ran home in the moonlight, with 
long, firm strides ; for the sun-love made 
me strong. Down through the junipers 
—down through the firs; now in jet- 
shadows, now in white light ; over sandy 
moraines and bare, clanking rock; past 
the huge ghost of South Dome, rising 
weird through the firs — past glorious 
Nevada—past the groves of IIlilouette— 
through the pines of the valley; frost- 
crystals flashing all the sky beneath, as 
star-crystals on all the sky above. All 
of this big mountain-bread for one day! 
One of the rich, ripe days that enlarge 
one’s life—so much of sun upon one side 
of it, so much of moon on the other. 


NAPOLEON III. 


SECOND PERIOD.—1865 To 1872. 


HE sagacity of Napoléon III. did 
pi not betray him, when, following 
the maxims he had published to the 
world while a prisoner, he chose and 
fostered the alliance of Great Britain, 
although that alliance failed him at the 
last. England had renounced the idol- 
atrous notions of legitimacy which drove 
her into the coalition against Napoléon 


I. Her political advance had gone for- 
ward with enormous strides. The dem- 
ocratic element was largely recognized, 
and being educated for further develop- 
ment. Like France, she had adopted 
the maxim of free trade in food and in- 
dustry. Napoléon III. remembered the 
dying saying of his uncle, Napoléon I., 
“In fifty years, Europe will be republi- 
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can or Cossack.” Republican he inter- 
preted to mean a liberal government of 
enlightened public opinion, self-sustain- 
ed, and self-restrained; Cossack, the 
reign of force. He saw Russia and 
Prussia closely allied —personally, by 
numerous family ties ; politically, by the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings; 
and also by the same desire of conquest. 
The danger to Europe was from that al- 
liance. To check its tendency, Napo- 
léon ITI. successfully invoked the aid of 
Great Britain at the time of the Crimean 
war; for the progress of Russia toward 
Constantinople alarmed the British gov- 
ernment, whose possessions bordered 
upon those of Russia, on the confines of 
India. But when Austria and Prussia, 
in the name of the Germanic Confeder- 
ation, threatened to wrest Schleswig- 
Holstein from Denmark, Napoléon IIL, 
who saw where the logic of German uni- 
ty would lead, invoked the intervention 
of England in vain. If German unity 
demanded that the German-speaking 
provinces of Denmark should be wrest- 
ed from that power, and annexed to a 
power representing German nationality, 
its logic demanded, and still demands, 
that the 80,000,000 of Germanic race — 
Austrians, Swiss, and Netherlanders— 
as well as the inhabitants of Holstein, 
Alsace, and Lorraine, should be united 
under one government. 

England recognized this threatened 
war upon Denmark as a war of national 
German unity; the utterance of her re- 
views and statesmen, made before the 
crisis was reached, show that. Besides, 
the case of Schleswig-Holstein had been 
foreseen and wisely provided for. By 
the Treaty of London, in 1849—a treaty 
negotiated at the instance of Great Brit- 
ain—it was expressly stipulated that 
these provinces should belong to Den- 
mark. Great Britain, F rance, Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Austria and 
Prussia were parties to this treaty, to 
which Saxony and Hanover afterward 
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acceded. The preamble of the treaty 
asserts that it is made because “the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Dan- 
ish monarchy, being connected with the 
general interests of the equilibrium of 
Europe, is of high importance for the 
preservation of peace.’’ These provin- 
ces, therefore, by a treaty of all the 
Great Powers, which must be regarded 
as an enactment of the public law of 
Europe, were solemnly guaranteed to 
Denmark. But the Germanic Confed- 
eration had not joined in that guaranty, 
and so the confederation was set to work 
to wreak the spoliation. Austria, Prus- 
sia, Hanover, and Saxony, who had ac- 
ceded to this treaty, and who had a large 
majority of votes in the Germanic Con- 
federation, procured war to be declared 
by the confederation against Denmark, 
to wrest these provinces from her. Nap- 
oléon III., perceiving the ultimate dan- 
ger of the movement, asked Great Brit- 
ain to join him in calling a European 
Congress, to which the matter should be 
submitted. It is not probable that Aus- 
tria and Prussia, with their mutual jeal- 
ousies, woulé have persisted in their 
raid upon Denmark, if such a congress 
had beenheld. But Great Britain would 
neither join France in a protest against 
the invasion, nor in a call for a congress 
to settle the question, nor take any steps 
to maintain the Treaty of London. Some 
of her small statesmen, and still smaller 
writers, even glorified themselves that 
Napoléon III. was “snubbed” on this 
occasion by a foreign secretary of the 
calibre to which Lord John Russell— 
our A/abama John Russell—had be- 
come reduced. A fatal “snubbing” for 
both France and Great Britain. For, 
upon the issue of this event hung the 
destinies of Europe. Austria and Prus- 
sia quarreled over the spoil of Schles- 
wig - Holstein, in which Austria, having 
ceded her rights to Prussia, and receiv- 
ed payment in full, was decidedly in the 
wrong. But Austria procured a major- 
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ity of the Diet of the Germanic Confed- 
eration to put Prussia under the ban, 
and decree “military execution” against 
her. Then came Sadowa, the North 
German Empire, and, as a logical con- 
sequence, the Franco-Prussian war. 
With it the military reverses of France, 
from which she can not fail to recover; 
the repudiation by Russia of the treaties 
made after the Crimean war; and the 
moral humiliation of Great Britain, who 
stands isolated among nations, with not 
a single friend among the Great Powers, 
ridiculed for her want of sagacity in this 
very matter, accused of moral treachery 
toward her best ally, and with a reputa- 
tion for shop-keeping on a national scale 
—trading with both belligerents, and be- 
traying both—which even Napol¢on I. 
never imputed to her. Even now she 
appeals in vain to the public opinion of 
the rest of Europe to save her from 
Russian aggression in the East. Truly, 
with “snubbing” France in the Den- 
mark imbroglio, and the United States 
in the affair of the A/adama, Lord Rus- 
sell has greatly increased his vaunted 
list of “the debts which England owes 
to her aristocracy.” 

Among other Napoléonic ideas, pub- 
lished by Louis Napoléon in 1833, are 
the following: 

“ After a revolution, the essential thing 
is not to frame a constitution, but to 
adopt a system, which, based upon pop- 
ular principles, possesses all the force 
necessary to found and establish; and 
which, in surmounting the difficulties of 
the moment, has in itself that flexibility 
which permits it to bend to circumstan- 
ces. Besides, after a struggle, can a 
constitution be guaranteed from reac- 
tionary passions? Dangerous, indeed, 
is it to regard transitory exigencies as 
general principles. ‘A constitution,’ 
said Napoléon, ‘is the work of time; 
we can not leave too broad a road open 
for amelioration.’ 

“When, in a nation, there is no aris- 
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tocracy, and there is nothing organized 
but the army, it is necessary to recon- 
stitute a civil order based upon a pre- 
cise and regular organization, before 
liberty is possible. 

“Finally, when a country is at war 
with its neighbors, and contains within 
itself partisans of the foreigner, its ene- 
mies must be conquered, and sure allies 
obtained, before liberty is possible. 

“‘ Nations are to be pitied, who would 
pretend to gather in the harvest before 
they have tilled the land and sown the 
seed, and given the plant time to spring 
forth, to flower, and to ripen. It is a fa- 
tal error to believe that a mere declara- 
tion of principles suffices to constitute a 
new order of things.” 

This was the policy announced by 
Napoléon III., fifteen years before he 
became the rulerof France. The French 
people, by universal suffrage, accepted 
him with that declared policy. Abso- 
lutely free institutions, therefore, were 
declared not possible in France until 
she had become consolidated against 
foreign enemies, among whom might be 
included the partisans of expelled dyn- 
asties, whose ideas of opposition em- 
braced the practice of treason, nor until 
order had become the habit of the peo- 
ple. In 1869, order had been the cus- 
tom of France under his rule for twenty- 
one years—more than the full period of 
a political generation of voters. The 
result of the elections showed that the 
people thought that the time had arrived 
for the inauguration of a parliamentary 
government by an executive ministry in 
conjunction with the legislature, like 
those of Great Britain and of the United 
States. Mindful of his pledges — mind- 
ful also, doubtless, of his declaration 
that “those who do not march in ad- 
vance of the people will be overtaken 
and crushed by them’”—Napoléon III., 
in 1869, made the concession of parlia- 
mentary government, commencing with 
the Ollivier ministry. It has never been 
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pretended that he did not loyally sur- 
render the government to his cabinet. 
The dispatches from his embassadors 
were thenceforth opened and answered 
by Comte Daru, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The official reports went in 
the first instance to the respective sec- 
retaries. The prefects of departments 
were appointed by the cabinet. He could 
not, even at the cost of urgent personal 
solicitation, retain in office his bosom 
friend, Baron Haussman, as Prefect of 
the Seine. The surrender was com- 
plete. He became merely a constitution- 
al monarch, with a responsible ministry. 
It was only by long and persistent urg- 
ing that he could obtain from his cabi- 
net the privilege of submitting the suc- 
cession of his son to the vote of univer- 
sal suffrage, by the A/édiscite of 1870, 
and this only by pointing to his declara- 
tion, published among the “ Napoléonic 
Ideas,” in 1833, that “every successor to 
the Imperial dignity must be confirmed 
by the people, voting by universal suf- 
frage.” 

The cause of liberal institutions in 
France has suffered greatly from the fact 
that the Franco-Prussian war followed 
so closely upon this restoration of par- 
liamentary government. It is clear, now, 
that Napoléon III. did not wish to go to 
war. The declaration of war was against 
his judgment and his wishes. Why 
should he wish to go to war? He had 
torn the Treaty of Vienna to tatters; he 
had just secured the succession of his 
son, by a P/ébiscite nearly unanimous ; 
in a few more years his son would attain 
manhood. France had reached a degree 
of material prosperity beyond even his 
own hope and prediction, and was still 
advancing in that magnificent career. 
He was old and weary; ill of a critical 
disease, which might, in a few hours — 
as it finally did—remove him from earth. 
He was tired with the overwork and con- 
stant strain of personal government, and 
announced to the legislature, in words 
VoL. X.— 24. 
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of memorable pathos, that he was “the 
tired traveler, approaching the end of 
his journey, and anxious to lay down 
his burden.” He was so infirm, that he 
could not mount his horse; even as we 
write, we learn that the cruel fangs of 
death had seized his vitals, and that his 
physical sufferings were excruciating. 
Why should he wish to go to war—to put 
all at risk —to inflict all its inevitable 
evils upon France, and go forth to bat- 
tle, not at the head of the army, sur- 
rounded with the purple halo of imperi- 
alism, but infirm, broken, dying, and 
borne in a four-wheeled litter? 

In the report of the war-debate, given 
in Galignan’?’s Messenger (a most re- 
liable authority), the name of the Em- 
peror is not once mentioned. The min- 
istry bring forth the declaration of war 
as a cabinet measure. The ministry 
is taunted by the opposition that they 
are unpopular with the people, and wish 
to declare war in order to save their 
places. Thiers announces himself in 
favor of war with Prussia, but not un- 
til France is better prepared. It is stat- 
ed that Prussia has 500,000 soldiers al- 
ready marching to the Rhine.* Count 
Kératry, the extreme, impulsive repub- 
lican, who threatened to resort to barri- 
cades in Paris, in October, 1869, because 
the Emperor put off the meeting of the 
corps législatif for a few days—votes for 
the immediate recognition of hostilities, 
“because delay will only enable the 
Prussians to load their cannon.” And 
so it is declared that “a state of war 
exists between Prussia and France.” 
The Prussians found, in the Emper- 
or’s secretary at St. Cloud, and had 
the manly justice to publish, messages 
from the Ollivier ministry, inclosing dis- 
patches from the prefects of departments, 





* There are letters in thiscity, and in other cities of 
the United States, from Germany, dated July sst, 
1870, fourteen days before war was declared, stating 
that the writers were ordered to join their regiments, 
to march to the Rhine. 
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showing that the war was popular, and 
that “we were right, and your Majesty 
wrong.” 

Napoléon III. has been blamed be- 
cause the military force of France was 
not equal to that of Prussia; and that, 
such as it was, France was ill prepared 
for war. But, in regard to the condition 
of the army, he was betrayed and de- 
ceived, as all rulers are liable to be. 
We do not blame Lincoln, because our 
bombs, shot into the Confederate lines, 
were filled with sawdust. Washington, 
in very emphatic, though not very pious 
terms, often expressed his regret that he 
could not shoot a few commissaries and 
army contractors at the head of his reg- 
iments. Napoléon I. more than once 
performed this act of salutary discipline. 
But the numerical disproportion between 
the French and Prussian forces had 
been announced by the Emperor him- 
self, two years before the war. It was 
he who set the example of introducing 
into the public talk of France and of 
Europe, topics which were in every- 
body’s thoughts, and which were not 
turned into secrets by the mere fact of 
not being discussed. In the year 1868, 
he publicly called the attention of the 
French legislature to the fact, that the 
population of France fell far below the 
estimated increase, while that of Prus- 
sia greatly exceeded it; that the product 
of the French conscription was inferior, 
both in numbers and moral quality, to 
that of the Prussian system of universal: 
enrollment; and that France was thus 
falling behind Prussia in effective mili- 
tary force. He therefore earnestly rec- 
ommended reorganization of the French 
army, and the adoption of the best fea- 
tures of the Prussian system. No at- 
tention was paid to this, until the stat- 
ists and statesmen * of France discussed 





* See, notably, “ La France et La Prusse devant 
L’ Europe,” by Guizot, in La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1868, for a full vindication of the Emperor’s views on 
this subject. 
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the subject in pamphlets and in the re- 
views, sustaining the Emperor’s policy. 
Then the legislature reluctantly and tar- 
dily commenced the work of reorgan- 
ization (the opposition always factiously 
resisting), but assigned a period of five 
years for its accomplishment! And 
when France was smitten within one 
year, the Emperor was blamed for it, 
notwithstanding his warning! 

There is no dispute, now, as to which 
party brought on the Franco-Prussian 
war. All judicious writers are agreed 
that it was predetermined on the part of 
Prussia, and that the declaration by 
France “that war existed,” did not pre- 
cipitate, but only recognized, the fact. 
The duelist who throws a glove into the 
face of his intended victim, is the party 
that strikes the first blow. The war of 
Germany upon France, to wrest Alsace 
and Lorraine from the empire, was the 
inevitable logical result of the national 
spoliation of Denmark. Any one who 
traveled in Germany in 1869 and the be- 
ginning of 1870, saw that “the German 
heart” was being “fired” for the ap- 
proaching raid upon France. “ Die 
vilkerschlacht”—* the people’s fight” — 
the delusive, hypocritical phrase with 
which the tyrants of Europe led their 
enslaved populations against Napoléon 
I., was everywhere the watch - word. 
“ Die Wacht am Rhein” was the pop- 
ular song: 


*« The song leaps forth like thunder’s peal, 
Like breakers’ roar and clash of steel ; 
‘On to the Rhine—the German Rhine! 
Who will defend our river line?’ 

Loved Fatherland! thy fears resign— 
Firm watch and ward protects the Rhine. 


“ And though my heart in death should break, 
Thce ne'er perfidious France shall take. 
i. + @ Bi a Be 


** While glows one drop of blood unpour’d, 
Or hand survives to grasp the sword. 
o. 6 se 2 & & 


“ The oath resounds, the stream rolls by ; 
Our banners proudly wave on high: 
‘On TO THE RutneE—THE GERMAN RHINE. 
. + * * &£ * * 
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The weekly illustrated newspapers car- 
icatured Napoléon III. in every form 
of Pandemonium, from the intellectual 
Mephistopheles to the brutal Devil him- 
self. In the background was the key: 
a guide-board, with the ominous di- 
rection, “ga> ach Strasbourg” —“to 
Strasbourg.” We are not blaming the 
Prussians for this. We are not now 
discussing political morals; we are only 
stating the fact. They intended to wage 
war upon France, and Alsace and Lor- 
raine were to be the prize. They intend- 
ed to do so then and there, while they 
were confessedly superior to France in 
numbers, and by the force of numbers. 
And this is precisely whattheydid. They 
won the fight, because they everywhere 
had two men to one. The much vaunt- 
ed needle-gun did not winit. It did not 
even win Sadowa. The needle-gun was 


a failure; and the greatest stroke of ge- 
nius displayed by Von Moltke was when 
he found that the needle-gun could not 
even get within range of the chassepot, 


and thereafter relied upon his artillery. 
His next stroke of genius was discarding 
the needle-gun entirely, and arming his 
regiments with chassepots taken from 
the French. 

It has been said that Napoléon ITI. 
was outwitted by Bismarck in 1866. If 
this were so, it was done in such a man- 
ner as not to discredit either his sagac- 
ity or integrity. After removing the 
German Confederation from the eastern 
gate of France, he did not wish that an- 
other German power equal to it should 
be substituted for it. Accordingly, he 
procured a stipulation by treaty from 
Prussia, that Baden, Wurtemburg, and 
Bavaria should not form part of the 
North German Empire. Bismarck nulli- 
fied this by forming a secret alliance with 
those states, which gave the King of 
Prussia command of their armies. Prus- 
sia also stipulated by treaty that the in- 
habitants of Holstein might determine by 
their votes whether they would adhere to 
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Denmark or to Prussia. Prussia has al- 
ways refused to allow such an election to 
beheld. If Great Britain should refuse 
to pay the damages which have been 
awarded to the United States by the 
Geneva Commission in the Alabama 
case, it would hardly be claimed that 
the United States had been “ outwitted” 
by such a violation of a solemn treaty. 
Nor is it true, as once asserted and 
believed, that Napoléon III. was de- 
ceived by Bismarck in respect to the 
proposed acquisition of Luxembourg by 
France as a balance against the territo- 
rial acquisitions of Prussia after the war 
of 1866. Subsequent disclosures have 
relieved them from this reproach cast 
upon the sagacity of the former and the 
integrity of the latter. The Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg belonged to the King of 
Holland, and was a member of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. It was agreed be- 
tween Bismarck and Napoléon III. that 
it should be annexed to France, pro- 
vided Napoléon III. could obtain its 
cession from the King of Holland before 
the meeting of the Prussian parliament, 
after the Austro- Prussian war, so’ that 
it could be announced to that body as 
an accomplished fact. But Bismarck 
distinctly notified Napoléon III. that if 
announced to the Prussian parliament 
as a thing yet to be done, that body, 
flushed with victory, and impelled by the 
national sentiment, would go into a new 
war rather than consent to it. Unfor- 
tunately, the King of Holland, a man of 
a sluggish, sensual, self-indulgent nat- 
ure, although consenting to the cession, 
could not be stimulated to decisive ac- 
tion until the parliament had met, and 
the cession had become impossible. 
These facts have been long published 
without contradiction.* Bismarck has 
had the courage to avow them. His 
courage is sometimes almost diabolical. 
No one accuses him of falsehood. It is 
true that his truthful utterances are often 


*See Edinburg Review, October, 1869. 
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so bold and incredible that people are 
deceived by them. 

The expedition to Mexico, and the 
attempt to establish a stable government 
there, resulted in failure, and therefore, 
with unusual acrimony, have been charg- 
ed among the crimes and blunders of 
Napoléon III. But in justice to him it 
must be remembered that he did not 
originate the theory upon which the ex- 
pedition was based, nor the plan itself 
of setting up a constitutional monarchy 
to replace a brigand republic. The the- 
ory that a nation shall be held to fulfill 
its international obligations; that a gov- 
ernment which pretends to be civilized, 
shall not in fact be barbarous and sav- 
age; and that a maniac people, as well 
as an individual, may be put into a strait- 
jacket, involves the very principle upon 
which the nationality of Poland was 
extinguished, Napoléon I. sent to St. 
Heléna, and the Bourbons forced upon 
France by foreign bayonets. The plan, 
itself, that France should aid the decent 
classes in Mexico to set up and maintain 
a constitutional government, was first 
given to the world in an expensive and 
luxurious work published at Paris, in 
1844, under the auspices of the ministry 
of Louis Philippe, in two volumes octa- 
vo, with a large atlas of harbors, plans 
of forts, etc.* Un this remarkable work, 
after preferring a terrible bill of indict- 
ment against Mexico, for its alleged 
barbarity and crimes, asserting that the 
people there desire a monarchy, and pro- 
posing that France should aid them in 
establishing it, the author thus con- 
cludes : 

“But there are certain conditions nec- 
essary to the success of this scheme. 





* Exploration of the Territory of Oregon, Califor- 
nia, and of the Gulfof California, executed during the 
years of 1840, 1841, and 1842, by M. Duflot de Mo- 
fras, attache of the French Legation to Mexico; pub- 
lished by order of the King, under the direction of 
Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, President of the 
Council, and of the Minister of Foreign Relations. 
Paris: 1844. Arthus Bertrand. 
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The new monarchs of Mexico must be 
Catholic, and must have family ties con- 
necting them with the dynasties which 
formerly ruled in Mexico. The Infantas 
of Spain, the French Princes, and fhe 
Archdukes of Austria, possess these 
requisites, and any one of them would 
be unanimously welcomed by the Mexi- 
can population.” 

Eighteen years afterward, when the 
alleged evils had become intensified, and 
the grievances of France greatly multi- 
plied, the French expedition to Mexico 
was organized. “The object to be ob- 
tained,” said Napoléon ITI., under date of 
July 3d, 1862, “is, not to impose upon the 
Mexicans a form of government which 
they dislike, but to aid them in their en- 
deavors to establish, according to their 
own inclinations, a government which 
may have some chance of stability, and 
which can secure to France the redress 
of the grievances of which she has had 
to complain.” Maximilian received an 
invitation from what purported to be, 
and what to the world appeared to be, 
an expression of the national will, to 
found a monarchy in Mexico. If he 
and Napoléon III. were deceived in the 
character of this invitation, others, hav- 
ing better opportunities of judgment, 
were also deceived. Hon. Thomas Cor- 
win, United States Minister at Mexico, 
wrote thus at the time: “The estab- 
lishment of an empire is, in reality, the 
wish of the great majority of Mexicans. 
The protest of this Government (that 
of the United States), would be looked 
upon as a violation of the principle of 
self-government.” The recognition of 
the new empire became almost univer- 
sal in Mexico. The opposition was 
seemingly confined to a small party, 
headed by Juarez, which retreated to 
the north. The United States inter- 
fered by their protests, and encouraged 
this party. They demanded the with- 
drawal of the French forces. They 
would have been withdrawn, in any 
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event, after the expenditure of $135,- 
000,000 ; but let it be conceded that it 
was the “vigorous statesmanship” of 
the United States which compelled their 
withdrawal. Maximilian would not de- 
sert his friends, was sold to his enemies, 
and murderously put to death. The 
judgment of the civilized world—even 
of that portion which condemns the in- 
tervention of Napoléon III. in Mexico— 
is still severer upon the conduct of the 
United States, We are accused of a 
paltry and niggardly statesmanship; of 
encouraging the continuance of disorder 
in Mexico, so that we may have a pre- 
tense to appropriate its territory for our- 
selves ; and of preventing the Mexicans 
from “choosing an empire, which they 
prefer, and forcing upon them a repub- 
lic, which they detest.” We have the 
near presence and brilliant example of 
our “sister republic’? to console us un- 
der this harsh judgment. Meanwhile, 
American citizens are butchered in Mex- 
ico, and their property pillaged, as in 


times past, by the very republicans who, 
with prophetic sagacity, frighten their 
children with “Z/7 Anaconda del Norte.” 


* Chile’s dark matrons long shall tame 
The froward child with Bertram’s name.” 


Another imputed crime of Napoléon 
III, is, that he betrayed Italy by making 
the peace of Villafranca with Austria, 
after Magenta and Solferino. But that 
peace detached Lombardy from Austria ; 
established home rule in that province, in 
spite of the Treaty of Vienna, and made 
the kingdom of Italy possible. The 
reason he recoiled before the famous 
Quadrilateral—the parallelogram whose 
angles were fortified by Peschiera, Man- 
tua, Verona, and Legnano—was because 
Sardinia could not furnish the military 
contingent she had promised, and be- 
cause he was disappointed by the slow- 
ness with which his own men and sup- 
plies could be forwarded by rail. He 
found that only 10,000 soldiers, with their 
impedimenta, could be forwarded fer 
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diem by a well organized line of railway. 
The Prussians could not exceed this in 
1866. By making the Treaty of Villafran- 
ca in the hour of victory, Napoléon ITI. 
secured what had been gained. Arepulse 
before the Quadrilateral would have lost 
all, and deferred the liberation of Italy 
indefinitely. If Napoléon I. had made 
peace with Europe after the victories of 
Lutzen and Bautzen, in May, 1813, he 
would have avoided the crushing defeat 
at Leipzig, in October of that year, which 
overwhelmed both himself and France. 
Italy has not proved herself ungrateful. 
The Arco della Pace erected by Napo- 
léon I. at the termination of the Simplon 
Way at Milan, bears the new inscription: 
“ Napoleone Ili., Liberatore del? Ital- 
za;” and the whole population, from 
monarch to peasant, mourn his misfor- 
tunes and his death with an effusion of 
genuine grief. 

Napoléon III. has been greatly blam- 
ed because Benedetti, the French Em- 
bassador at Berlin, proposed, and it is 
said with the sanction of the Emperor’s 
ministry, that Belgium should be an- 
nexed to France. We do not know why 
one rule of political morality should be 
applied to the other Great Powers of 
Europe, and a.different rule to France. 
If it was right that Victor Emmanuel 
should annex Rome and the Papal 
States, appropriate the museums of the 
capital, and the Quirinal, the private 
residence of the Pope, merely to “ round 
out” the kingdom of Italy, why should 
not Belgium be annexed to France? 
If it was right that Prussia should wrest 
the populations of Schleswig - Holstein 
from Denmark, in violation of her own 
treaty—if she could by force extinguish 
the monarchy of Hanover, and dethrone 
its blind king—annihilate the ancient re- 
public of Frankfort -on-the- Main, and 
annex their territories to her own—then 
why should not France have French- 
speaking Belgium as a make - weight to 
keep the balance good? If political ne- 
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cessity is the law of international morals 
—and we do not say that it is not —then 
the one transaction is as necessary and 
as justifiable as the other. 

The so-called confiscation of the prop- 
erty of the Orléans family is charged as 
acrime upon Napoléon III. The charge 
is so ridiculous, that a constable holding 
an execution from a justice’s court would 
laugh at it. As the decree of “confisca- 
tion” recites: “‘ According to the ancient 
public law of France, all the property 
which belonged to princes on their ac- 
cession to the throne was, of full right, 
and at the very instant, united to the 
property of the nation.” On August 
7th, 1830, the two chambers of the Leg- 
islature declared Louis Philippe King 
of the French, under the sole condition 
of taking the official oath. He took the 
oath on August goth. But on August 
7th, after he was elected king, and be- 
Sore he took the oath, he made a gift of 
all his property, valued at $20,000,000, 
to his sons, reserving a life interest to 
himself. This was analogous to what 
we call “beating one’s creditor on the 
execution.” In England, in some cases, 
the property of convicted felons is con- 
fiscated to the crown. It is always held 
there that a person accused of felony 
can not evade the law by conveying 
away his property before conviction. 
Louis Philippe became king by his elec- 
tion, and not by taking the oath. If his 
act transferring his property was lawful, 
then any prince who inherited the crown 
could, after the death of his predecessor, 
and before he himself took the oath of 
office, convey away all his property, and 
thus defraud the state. Napoléon III. 
enforced the law, and “restored the 
property of Louis Philippe to the do- 
main of the state.”” This was an impol- 
itic act, for it enabled his enemies to fal- 
sify the facts, and denounce it as a spo- 
liation of private property. But it was 
a just act, for it vindicated the law, and, 
above all, equality before the law. Be- 
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ing at once impolitic and just, it was an 
act of high courage. The Assembly 
which now usurps the government of 
France, has voted to restore this prop- 
erty to the Orléans family. This one 
act shows how sordid is the partisan- 
ship of that body, which thus violates 
the law, and robs the public treasury of 
$20,000,000, in order to enrich a swarm 
of pretenders who claim the throne as a 
family right. 

Friedrich.Wilhelm, in his report to his 
wife, says, “The Emperor Napoléon sur- 
rendered to me, because he had no mil- 
itary command.” It is well established 
that Napoléon III. and his council of war 
decided toretreaton Paris. He knew that 
Napoléon I. threw away his last chance 
by receding before the allies away from 
Paris, in the vain hope that they would 
follow him in the direction of his retreat. 
Occupying Paris with 200,000 men, Nap- 
oléon III. could have treated with the 
Prussians, and his false lieutenant, Tro- 
chu, could not have betrayed him to the 
mob of Gambetta and Favre, which as- 
sumed to annul the vote of France and 
overturn his government. But, even 
then, he would not overrule the decision 
of the Regency at Paris; and so Mac- 
Mahon, instead of retreating directly up- 
on Paris, fell back in a line at right an- 
gles*with the road to Paris, toward the 
Belgian frontier, into the gorge at Sedan, 
which not only proved a trap from which 
he could not escape, but also left the 
road to Paris and Versailles open and 
undefended. Yet Napoléon III. would 
not interfere, but submitted with dignity 
and patience to what he must have known 
was the ruin of his dynasty. 

How different this from the mobocrat- 
ic, bombastic Gambetta, who assumed 
not only to “organize” armies, but to 
“command” them, while in the field, 
from the safe distance of 100 miles! He 
compelled General d’Aurelles des Pala- 
dines, against his protest, to advance 
from his lines at Orléans, and meet cer- 
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tain disaster. Afterward, General Chan- 


- zy, on the Loire, on the 7th of December, 


1869, repelled an attack of the whole 
German force, under Prince Frederick 
Charles. But Gambetta was so fearful 
of being himself assailed at Tours, that, 
in the night, without the knowledge of 
General Chanzy, he withdrew to Tours 
General Chimos’ division that covered 
Chanzy’s right, which was thus turned, 
and the army compelled to retreat. 
Afterward, when a prisoner, Napoléon 
III. would not, as the ruler of France, 
treat with Bismarck, although that treaty 
would have preserved his dynasty, and 
placed him at the head of a French army 
of 300,000 men. He would not make a 
treaty which he did not intend to fulfill; 
nor, like Francis I., while a prisoner, 
after Pavia, would he make a treaty 
which he intended to violate. 
Bismarck charges the French nation 
with the infamy of being “the only peo- 
ple that ever sent their king out to bat- 
tle, and then deserted him in his re- 
verses.” The judgment, although a 
harsh one, is yet just. But it rests, not 
upon the French people, but upon the 
French politicians. It is they—the 
Thierses, the Gambettas, the Favres, the 
Bourbon and Orléans partisans —who 
have betrayed him. We, in the United 
States, and our cousins in England, can 
hardly be made to comprehend the prof- 
ligacy of the opposition in France. 
When General Sebastiani was once in 
England, and well received by the gov- 
ernment, he asked the French Embassa- 
dor there if he would compromise his 
position by visiting the houses of the 
opposition? The reply was, “Go, by all 
means, General; opposition, in England, 
does not mean treason, as zt does in 
France.” The trial of Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, in 1870, for pistoling the 
young Israelite, Solomons— otherwise 
romantically called Victor Le Noir— 
who slapped the Prince’s face in his own 
house, disclosed the fact, that, among a 
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large class of “the Emperor's opposi- 
tion,” it was an accepted maxim that it 
was right to utter any false scandal 
against the imperial family, to shoot a 
Bonaparte at sight, and to utter perjury 
in any trial involving politics. There 
are exceptions to this. Louis Blanc, 
twenty years an exile, exhorted his friends 
from London in 1870, to cease political 
agitation during the war: “For,” said 
he, “political agitation in the face of the 
enemy is treason to France.” France 
has never revoked the A/ébisctte of 1870. 
The usurpers now in power have never 
given her an opportunity to do so, nor 
do they mean ever to give it. They will 
now never have that opportunity, so far 
as Napoléon III. is concerned. But not 
until they shall have formally and finally 
rejected his dynasty, will the French 
people deserve the sentence of infamy 
which Bismarck has pronounced upon 
them. 

A strong feeling against Napoléon III. 
exists in the United States, because he, 
at one time, desired to acknowledge the 
Confederate States. We seem to have 
forgotten the phrase, so long current 
among ourselves at the North, of “fight- 
ing for a boundary.” The dark days 
which discouraged ourselves, as well as 
our most hopeful friends, are now wholly 
dispelled by the glare of the sunshine. 
But it was from no unfriendliness to us 
that Napoléon III. wished to recognize 
the Confederacy. He was friendly to the 
United States; fond ofourcitizens; grate- 
ful to them for their kindness to him while 
in exile. He thought the Confederacy 
must succeed; but, unlike the govern- 
ment of Great Britain—which hastened 
to issue a proclamation acknowledging 
the belligerent rights of the South, for 
the very reason that it was known that 
our Minister, Mr. Adams, was hourly ex- 
pected to arrive in England—the Em- 
peror Napol¢éon III. treated us with the 
greatest delicacy and kindness. He wrote 
a private autographic letter to Mr. Sew- 
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ard, stating what he intended to do, and 
the reasons which moved him. The mat- 
ter was long kept a state secret between 
him and our Government. He permit- 
ted the agents of our Government to ad- 
dress him, converse with him, and argue 
with him on the subject; and finally suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded from his 
first intention. Meanwhile, he caused 
neutrality to be most rigidly observed. 
Of six war-vessels contracted to be 
built at Nantes and Bordeaux, for the 
Confederates, only one was permitted to 
reach its destination, and that through a 
fraud, for which no blame attaches to his 
government. When the A/adama had 
refitted and received her supplies at Cher- 
bourg, he compelled her to put to sea, 
although the Kearsarge was waiting for 
her outside. Our Government has often 
proclaimed to the world, that his prac- 
tice of neutrality was perfect. 

Meanwhile, members of the British 
Parliament were ridiculing, amidst the 
cheers of the House of Commons, “the 
bursting of the bubble republic ;” Mr. 
Gladstone, with “ vagrant oratory,” was 
demonstrating to bucolic audiences, that 
the emancipation of 4,000,000 slaves was 
not worth the money it would cost; Lord 
John Russell, in the House of Com- 
mons, was sneering at “the lately Unit- 
ed States,” and afterward, in the Lords, 
eulogizing “the Southern war for inde- 
pendence.” Yet we are pleased to treat 
England, who insulted and betrayed us, 
with more indulgence than Napoléon 
III., who was true to the neutrality 
which he proclaimed. 

We American republicans talk flip- 
pantly of the corruptions of the Second 
Empire. We are the last people on 
earth that should dare to make use of 
such a phrase. It is well said that there 
is one thing more terrible than seeing 
ourselves as others see us, and that is 
for others to see us as we see ourselves. 
If we exercise a very moderate, con- 
scious introspection into our own con- 
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dition, and look at the increasing licen- 
tiousness of our public press ; our social 
toleration of fraudulent bankruptcy ; the 
general impunity of crime; the preva- 
lence of lynch law; the recognized pro- 
fession of lobbyism—and in its Jrosti- 
tuted form, female lobbyism ; the num- 
ber of representatives in Congress ex- 
pelled for crime, and the larger number 
who are morally convicted, and yet un- 
expelled; the ferocious blackguardism 
of our lower house of Congress; the 
purchasing of seats in the Senate; and 
the leprosy of jobbing and of Crédits 
Mobiliers everywhere ; we shall hesitate 
to discuss the sweeping charge of cor- 
ruption which is brought against the 
government of Napoléon III. His gov- 
ernment was never disgraced by any 
such hideous deformities as these ; nor 
have we ever been able to meet any spe- 
cific charge capable of being discussed. 
A general charge of corruption is no 
more tangible than the charge so often 
brought in Europe against our own in- 
stitutions, that our elections are carried 
by bribery, and that our judges are cor- 
rupt. Probably, jobbery, ina greater or 
lesser degree, existed in France, as it does 
in all governments, except that of Great 
Britain, and even there until very recently. 

Our sympathy is invoked for France, 
because the Assembly existing there, 
and calling itself national, assumes to be 
a republic. But it has no element of a 
republic. A republic represents the 
public opinion of a people, and the na- 
tional will. It is constructed from the 
base upward, and not suspended from a 
point at the top. It is self-sustained, 
and therefore completely decentralized. 
Its vital circulation comes from below, 
and not from above. But every govern- 
ment that France has had for the last 
350 years has been intensely centralized; 
so completely so, that any man, or mob 
of men, who could seize and hold the 
central point, possessed the government. 
The Girondists were the only party in 
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France that comprehended the republi- 
can idea, and they proposed that France 
should be divided into provinces, recon- 
structed into a federative republic, and 
thus completely decentralized. But this 
very proposition proved fatal to them, 
and they were sent to the scaffold in the 
name of “the French Republic, one and 
indivisible.” In no other civilized coun- 
try in the world does the fact exist, that 
the possession of the capital insures the 
possession of the political power of the 
nation for the time being. It is the 
shame and the reproach of the French 
people that it is so, and it illustrates, as 
no other teaching could do, the vice of 
centralization. This enabled Gambetta’s 
and Favre’s mob, kindly armed by the 
treachery of Trochu, to overturn the 
Emperor’s government, in September, 
1870; and from this mob-begotten off- 
spring is descended the present usurpa- 
tion in France. Not only is republican- 
ism wanting in France, but the republi- 
can idea does not exist there. There is 
no French writer who shows that he un- 
derstands what a republic is, except 
Guizot, yet he favors a constitutional 
monarchy. Thiers claims, just now, to 
be a republican, and the president of a 
republic. But he is only the creature 
of the Assembly of Bordeaux, which 
was elected for the sole purpose of mak- 
ing a peace with Prussia, for which the 
imperialists were not permitted to be 
candidates, and which now assumes to 
be constituent, and to be able to impose 
any kind of government upon France. 
Thiers is a republican as Louis XIV. was 
the state—“ La république—c est moi!” 
—he is the republic! This facility is 
worthy of the charlatan who persuaded 
Louis Philippe to dismiss Guizot and 
his cabinet, in the face of an armed mob, 
in 1848, and of the coward, who, two 
hours afterward, suffered the monarchy 
to go down without a shot being fired in 
its defense, although every soldier was 
in position, the cannon loaded, the match- 
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es lighted, and one whiff of grape - shot 
would have blown the insurrection into 
atoms. But there is a magic in the 
word republic for us Americans. Thiers 
is a republic. Spain isarepublic. Ler- 
do, in Mexico, is a republic. So is each 
of the bandits who rob, ravish, and mur- 
der there. If the King of Dahomey, 
paddling his canoe in a canal filled with 
human blood, should declare himself a 
republic, we would greet him into the 
fold, and celebrate the advancement of 
republican ideas! All this makes us ri- 
diculous in the eyes of the world, but 
not in our own estimation. 

To Thiers, more than to any and all 
other persons, are owing the Franco- 
Prussian war, and the present reverses 
of France, by the pernicious teachings of 
his histories of the Consulate and Empire 
—histories often wantonly inaccurate in 
facts, and always deficient in public mo- 
rality—which have dazzled the sight with 
the false splendors of the First Empire, 
and have constantly urged a renewal of 
the wars of conquest of Louis XIV. and 
Napoléon I. Napoléon III. has always 
uttered the peaceful sentiment, that war 
could be justified only by extraordinary 
contingencies; but Thiers was the great 
fomenter of the war-spirit which led to 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1869, con- 
trary to the judgment and wish of Nap- 
oléon III. The boyish compositions of 
the Prince Imperial, found and publish- 
ed after his retreat to England, show 
that he was better instructed than M. 
Thiers as to the merits and defects of 
the system of Napoléon I. 

There is not, never has been, nor 
ever will be, any good human govern- 
ment in this world. All forms of gov- 
ernment have been discussed, since the 
beginning of history—have been tried, 
and have successively failed. Conquest 
begets a feudal system; feudality runs 
into limited monarchy ; limited monarchy 
into republicanism; republicanism into 
democracy ; and democracy has hitherto 
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run into the misrule of ignorance, self- 
ishness, and brutality, terminating in 
military despotism, the rule of force— 
the point whence the social pendulum 
begins to oscillate back again. But new 
forces have lately been introduced, and 
will leatl to new results. Education of 
the masses, more or less diffused, has 
resulted from modern enlightenment. 
With this education have come new apti- 
tudes for enjoyment, new desires (and, 
for the most part, legitimate desires ) 
among the laboring masses, the larger 
portion of the community. With this 
has come a sense—which is ajust sense 
—that capital absorbs more than its 
share of the proceeds of labor; and a 
demand—which is also a just demand— 
fora readjustment of the relation between 
capital and labor. Hence has frequently 
resulted actual war between two forces 
which ought to be in perfect accord; for 
their only healthful relation is that of 
perfect agreement. This contest has 
resulted in acts of brutality upon both 
sides ; because appeals have more often 
been made to force than to reason. This 
issue is not yet resolved; yet it is the 
great issue of the day. We have had 
the age of stone, of bronze, and of iron; 
we have now reached the age of capital, 
where money is the great power that 
controls the destinies of the world, both 
civilized and uncivilized. But it is not 
the golden age of the poets. On the 
contrary, it threatens to inaugurate an 
epoch of the fiercest, most universal, 
and most unnatural strife which the 
world has ever seen—a strife which has 
nothing to do with forms of government 
—a social strife, deeper than questions 
of autocracy, military government, im- 
perialism, limited monarchy, republic, or 
democracy ; a strife which is to solve the 
question whether an intelligent, healthy, 
educated man is to have such a share of 
the proceeds of his own labor as shall 
enable him to enjoy life with his culti- 
vated faculties, and bring his children 
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into the same sphere; or whether, on the 
other hand, being thus educated, he is to 
receive only the wages, and be condemn- 
ed to the privations, of a brute. This is 
the question which capital is to solve. On 
this solution depends the destiny of the 
future. On the one hand, peace, anda pro- 
gressive development of all classes of the 
community; on the other, a war of class, 
class legislation, and all the excesses 
which follow social emancipation. It is 
one of the merits of Napoléon III., that 
while in exile, in his work upon “The 
Extinction of Pauperism,” he proposed 
a partial solution of this question, by 
the reclamation of vacant lands by the 
state, through the unemployed labor of 
France. It is creditable to his human- 
ity, that the main reason why he origi- 
nated his great improvement of Paris 
was to give employment to its starving 
operatives. It is one of his claims for 
indulgent judgment, that he thoughtfully 
devoted to the subject more considera- 
tion than any other sovereign ever gave, 
and that he tried to reach its solution. 
France, during her separate historic 
period, has had six great rulers: Louis 
XI., Henry IV., Richelieu, Louis XIV., 
and the two Bonapartes. Louis XI., 
cold, superstitious, cruel, and crafty, en- 
deavored, with a statesman’s foresight, 
to extinguish the great feudal dependen- 
cies of France, and unite them to the 
crown. Henry IV. was a statesman of 
great views and enlarged humanity, but 
he had hardly entered upon his work 
before’ he was arrested by the hand of 
the assassin. Richelieu consolidated 
the monarchy, and extinguished treason 
and the right of revolt with an inexora- 
ble, but not cruel hand; but, as he made 
the monarchy despotic, he sowed the 
seeds of the revolution of 1789. Louis 
XIV. was undoubtedly a great monarch, 
but he considered France as his private 
property, and his rule was wholly selfish, 
for his own glory and enjoyment. Na- 
poléon I, is still an enigma. He either 
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could not, or would not, remain at peace 
with the world; but, while he exalted 
the glory of France, he drained her re- 
sources and exhausted her population. 
Napoléon III. was the best ruler that 
France has ever had. The material 
benefits which he has bestowed upon 
her, she will never lose. The very read- 
iness with which she now responds to 
the exactions levied upon her attest the 
prosperity of his rule. Her reverses 
would never have occurred if his policy 
had been followed, and they have been 
mostly produced by those who abandon- 
ed him in his adversity only by commit- 
ting treason to France. 

Weare told that imperialism was bur- 
ied amid the late disasters of France. 
We are assured that Bonapartism dis- 
appeared from history with the “Man 
of Sedan.” If a striking phrase, which 


has captivated all the letter-writers and 
many of our editors, could extinguish a 
dynasty or overwhelm a great cause, 
imperialism would be dead indeed. But 


coincident with this entombment at Se- 
dan, is the emphatic fact that Gambet- 
ta’s decree for the election of a National 
Assembly deprived the Imperialists, as 
a body, of the right to be candidates ; 
and that Thiers dares not, to this day, 
permit the eldest male representative of 
the Bonapartes to remain in France! 
The usurped authorities in France would 
not allow the people to elect Imperial- 
ists to the National Assembly at Bor- 
deaux, nor will now permit a Bonaparte 
to remain in sight of the people! Why 
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does this buried corpse cause so much 
trouble to the survivors ? 

In truth, this phrase concerning the 
“Man of Sedan” belongs to the black- 
guard side of current talk, and affects 
neither men’s imaginations nor their 
judgments. It has its prototype in old- 
er phrases in French history: in “the 
man at Elba’’—the other Wafoléon le 
Petit, perhaps? “the man of Water- 
loo ;”? “the man of St. Helena.” How 
completely crushed he was; how utter- 
lydead! And yet, thirty years after his 
great catastrophe, the prestige of his 
glory—and of his reverses—carried his 
nephew, an escaped prisoner, from pov- 
erty and exile to a throne! 

The French people have a great leg- 
endary aptitude. They know the Nap- 
OLEONIC LEGEND by heart. Death has 
kindly placed Napoléon III. on the ped- 
estal beside his great predecessor in the 
memory and imagination of the French 
people. Both covered France with glo- 
ry; beth were deceived by politicians ; 
both betrayed by traitors; both died in 
exile. The history of each is complete 
beyond all future accidents, and it mat- 
ters not whether any one of their name 
or race shall ever again bear rule in 
France. But nothing is more likely than 
that a few years hence, when the next 
Government of France shall have been 
overturned by the next Parisian mob, 
the people will return to the only family 
which has ever consulted or trusted 
them, and call the Prince Imperial to 
the throne as Napoléon IV. 
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THE LAKE, AND THE LOVERS. 


HE Bay Coast hunt for burglars 
has not turned out as profitless as 
might at first appear. When Mr. Cham 
inadvertently collared Teunis Larkin, 
that urchin’s quaking terror, like a quak- 
ing quagmire, threw up a hidden treas- 
ure. The “barn-ben” has been induced 
to “s’render here,” although no villager 
could be prevailed upon to do the same. 
The paper, the guilty knowledge of 
which Teun had betrayed, is now in the 
possession of his captor, Mr. Cham. In- 
deed, Teun has lost no time in tedious 
negotiation with “ Si,” whom he accused 
of having it; the fact being that Teun 
himself had picked it from the bed of 
leaves and crumpled grass into which 
it had fallen on the night of the robbery 
at the DeLissey Place, when the chest 
which the thieves carried off fell, and 
burst its lid. 

Teun, lurking next day near the scene 
of his fright that night, had spied this 
paper lying there under the window, and 
imaginirg that it would be likely to con- 
tain money’s worth, hastily buried it un- 
der the hay—not without a subtle in- 
tent, in case of any contretemps, to lay 
it to the charge of “Si.” The two were 
accustomed to these accommodations 
and moral loans in respect to one an- 
other; borrowing on the strength of their 
separate repute as larcenists, with some- 
thing of the facility which marks larger 
men in business corners, and even in 
the corners of Congress. Thus cetect- 
ec, Teunis has now “sot” his “sene- 
mens agin hidins and keepins,” and 
meekly makes the paper over to the un- 
compromising Cham. 

We will not detain the reader with 
that instrument at this stage of our 


story. It will disclose, in due time, its 
bearing upon the estate of Mrs. Stew- 
art, and the fortunes of the lovely Calla 
Conrad. 

Now, Mr. Cham is an admirer of Cal- 
la, after his fashion, and he understands 
enough about the document in question 
to perceive that it affects her interests, 
and to convey it to her father, without 
announcing its discovery to his friends 
and neighbors of Bay Coast. He al- 
ready has his suspicions of Mr. Wham- 
ple, in view of Teun’s reference to that 
legal gentleman, in that piteous outcry, 
when he supposed himself to be in the 
hands of his old comrades. Nor has 
he forgotten Case Veck’s query in the 
grave-yard, “ What will Square Whopsle 
say?” 

Accordingly, Mr. Cham starts for the 
Morford wilds —ostensibly on a fishing 
excursion —resolving there to lay the 
paper and the facts before the Con- 
rads. 

Meantime, the reader will be kind 
enough to accompany us in the same 
direction, but further on, and in advance 
of him. 

Verge Lake is such a sheet of water 
as youthful artists dream about, travers- 
ing the world. It is our firm opinion 
that there is but one Verge Lake to be 
seen upon this globe, and few, hitherto, 
have found it. Indeed, it has seemed 
to us, sometimes, that this brilliant basin 
must have been scooped and scalloped 
in the solitude by hands of celestial art- 
ists, as a rendezvous for higher beings ; 
or as a mirror for the skies, in which 
they may survey their beaming beauty, 
when they change their dress of mist, 
or shade, or sunshine. There the blue 
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above gazes within the blue below, in 
ravishment of revery. 

We are by no means unacquainted 
with lakes. We have dreamed plaintive 
dreams from the shores of Rousseau’s 
Island, on the Lake of Geneva, and 
studied the fascinations of Como. We 
know something about the picturesque 
pools in the Adirondack region. We 
recognize Moosehead. Donner and Ta- 
hoe, we have watched in their embossed 
settings. Lake George, in its never-to- 
be-forgotten grace, is a picture, hung in 
the heart of memory. Nevertheless, we 
aver that Nature—which keeps the best 
wine until the last—will yet astonish 
later tourists, and artists, most of all, 
when they shall come upon Verge Lake 
—so long asleep in unknown beauty— 
and hail it as a discovery all their own. 
The whole surrounding region may be 
said to sleep, but Verge Lake dreams 
its own delicious dream. A circular 
breast of water, lambent in cut crystal 
of the rocks; girt close to the limpid 
marge by shapely trees, extending from it 
in trim and open grove, for perhaps an 
acre backward of the complete circum- 
ference; the lapping wavelets, every 
time they stir, licking the feet of the 
stately trunks nearest to them —brush- 
ing them gently with a swaying fringe 
of pearly drops—reminding you of soft 
tresses, just floating to the touch of a 
reverent and loving hand, or rising and 
falling above the measured breathing of 
a steadfast breast; the rock floor, which 
for miles is disrupt and jagged beneath 
thick growth of chaparra/, so as to 
render the entire region for the most 
part impassable and intractable, being 
here adjusted in rows of oblong blocks, 
smooth to a polish at the water’s base, 
and the rougher slabs above rising to 
the arrangement of an actual amphithe- 
atre, each looking down over the rest 
upon the sparkling azure, where the fish 
leap wantonly to the surface, springing 
high out of water, with a lustrous gleam, 
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sensible of their security ; the lights and 
shadows that shift and interlace appear- 
ing to be living things at play; while, be- 
tween these solid ranks, occur; almost 
at regular intervals, brief level spaces, 
charged and swelling with rich verdure, 
through which there run, in serpentine 
lines, and now and again in diamond or 
star shaped patterns, floweret - threads 
—pink, purple, yellow, scariet, or milk 
white—like rich embroidery wrought 
upon a fabric of the choicest velvet. 
Except at these narrow apertures, there 
is no footing practicable for human tread; 
a fact which the lesser creatures would 
appear to appreciate, inasmuch as no- 
where else are they so much at home 
and perfectly at ease. There is one pe- 
culiarity strongly marked about this an- 
imate play, which possibly the reader, 
as a studious observer of natural his- 
tory, may have in some measure noted 
in other woodland retirements. In these 
recesses, to which animals come for the 
purpose of slaking their thirst and sur- 
veying their own reflected forms, in a 
kind of meditative curiosity, their very 
freedom takes a reverential temper; they 
are disinclined to babble and gambol, as 
elsewhere—to fight or to frolic—but ob- 
serve a kind of devoutness; glancing 
about them mildly and meek-eyed with 
wonder; with that humid look of pensive- 
ness, and that human expression of con- 
siderateness, which can overspread their 
features in moods of content and mo- 
ments of repose. They appear to re- 
gard such a spot as a doudorr, within 
which consciousness may withdraw, to 
readjust their beauty or reassure their 
instincts. Or, perchance, it becomes to 
them a temple, within which a sense 
of worship, subtile and latent, causes a 
being, even such as theirs, to muse of 
better destiny, and “look through Na- 
ture up to Nature’s God.” Atall events, 
they give place to one another with some- 
thing like an air of respect for mutual 
rights; and so, retreating, resume the 
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chatter and the jabber, the sport or com- 
bat, further off. 

Verge Lake is locked in by matted 
forest, -rock- strewn, as described, for 
many miles. The harsh and the hasty 
world—the human world—is for the 
most part shut out, and far away; so 
far, so far away. 

About ten miles off from its eastern 
border, lies the village of Morford, which 
our readers have already visited. About 
fifteen miles westward, the square and 
self-important old town of Haldon main- 
tains its dignity. The arc of the lake, 
looking south, between these two, is 
but five miles, as the crow flies, from 
the hidden hamlet of Ultrawa. From 
none of these, however, is there any 
open road, or anything but a foot- path 
made by individual tread, which is not 
only tortuous between the undergrowths, 
but toilsome over the rocky masses. 
And as these pathways, so zigzag in 
themselves, start from the rear of pri- 
vate premises, it is probable that no 
more than a score or two of human be- 
ings have ever seen this shore. 

One human form, however, often lin- 
gers here, hovering over the spot like 
a genius of the solitude. 

On the south-western curve of the in- 
land sea, where it appears to any cur- 
sory glance to be shut by a low sand- 
bar, there sets up a frith, or narrow 
strait, which lets in to another sheet 
of water, of less dimensions, and even 
more closely land- locked and more ex- 
actly circular of outline, the shores of 
which afford but a single slender pass 
into the compact forest. This inner 
lake is called the “Little Verge,” being 
but one mile in circumference, while 
Verge Lake proper measures nearly 
three. Noiselessly darting from this 
Little Verge, and gliding through the 
inlet—so narrow that the keel passing 
through looks to be riding on the sand- 
bar, the sedges of which brush it as it 
moves—a little shallop, light as a feath- 
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er, curved curiously, like a marine shell, 
and tinted to a pearly gray resembling 
the hue of the surrounding rocks, speeds 
now and again, scudding to and fro, un- 
der the touch of an oar, or scull, that 
seems barely to indent the surface of 
the water which it pats and taps. This 
little thing of life shoots with an arrowy 
directness, now hither, now thither, in 
zest of happy motion. A fefite form, 
erect and lithe, propels it. The wealth 
of auburn hair, uncovered, floats with 
the elastic motion, or is swayed and 
lifted by the lightest zephyr. Usually 
the glimpsing beauty flits about in un- 
broken silence, the fairy figure appar- 
ently absorbed in the luxury of the 
brooding quiet, while in its turn the 
whole inclosure seems to become the 
more tranquil with the boat’s serenity 
of motion and repose. The dumb creat- 
ures themselves appear to exult in the 
presence of what we had almost called 
the child-boat, or the boat-child — such 
a unit is the compound motion. Some- 
times, at brisk of dawn, this figure ap- 
pears. Then, again, after an interval of 
days, in the lingering afternoon, the 
water-nymph sweeps over the surface. 
Now leaning forward to a bed of floating 
lilies, to inhale their fragrance—she ex- 
hibits no inclination to pluck them; trip- 
ping next across the breadth, she is stand- 
ing up to toy with an overhanging bough; 
or, again, mooring closely in shore, lays 
her head back upon the solid stone, 
the flexile hair falling over it, the bright 
eyes riveted for hours upon the rifting 
cloud-play and the open dome of ether. 
After long, breathless revery, she breaks 
into that pealing song which none but 
Viva utters. Sometimes, in mid-chan- 
nel, suddenly letting the tiny shallop 
drift, and facing toward some clear point 
of the sky, or fleecy cloud of unwonted 
shape or tinge —for always it seems to 
be some such rare vision that awak- 
ens the voice—she warbles in a flute- 
like strain, that quivers, spreads, and 
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strengthens, until the flute is, as it were, 
‘ joined and superseded by a trumpet; 
and the cadence covers the lake with 
an arch of music, that melts, wafted in 
vapor of melody, over the shores. The 
voice allures the living creatures to the 
beach, as when some church-bell in a 
village brings wending groups and lov- 
ing couples from the cottage door-ways, 
through the lanes, and by-paths. On 
every hand one may catch the rustle of 
leaves, and the crackling of the dry 
boughs and twigs beneath their feet. 
Sometimes, after a moment’s pause, a 
mottled deer springs from the thicket, 
and bounds into the water, not panting 
from pursuit, but swimming freely to 
the boat’s side, and laying its head upon 
the child’s lap an instant, suffers her 
soft hand to stroke its neck. 

Such a thing occurs this afternoon, 
and there chance to be wonder-stricken 
witnesses. 


Visitors are rare. But at the other 


extremity of Verge Lake, opposite the 


neck of land which leads into Little 
Verge, two uncouth, clumsy row- boats 
have been laid up in a bend. These 
belong, properly, to a resident of Hal- 
don, who has been in the habit of in- 
dulging himself in an occasional excur- 
sion from that town, over a pathway 
which passes through his grounds, and 
of which he has a clue to the water-side. 
Of latter years, his visits have been less 
frequent; not only because he has grown 
older, and less inclined to out-door exer- 
cise, but because, as he sometimes says, 
“It’s kind o’ lonesome there, and too 
grand wild for my spirits.” Still, he has 
his two boats made fast in shadow, wait- 
ing for him: and which of us has not 
some mystery, aground in a cove, that 
might float us to a scene of beauty or 
sublimity ? 

Now, the thrifty village of Haldon is 
honored by containing the home of Miss 
Jenny Perley, Calla’s friend. But Mr. 
John Bendleton, our earliest acquaint- 
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ance, is also a highly-esteemed friend of 
Miss Jenny Perley—in fact, could not 
be esteemed more highly. And he is 
no longer simple Mr. John Bendleton, 
but, as Miss J. P. is well aware, with an 
additional flush in her peachy cheeks, 
has a prefix to his name of “ Rev. ;” 
which, whether it means that he is to be 
revered, or that he is to be reviled, or 
that he is to be revised, or reversed, 
let his subsequent career establish. And 
indeed, if he have nota “D.D.” for a 
suffix to his name, it is sometimes be- 
stowed upon him as an additional prefix, 
when Miss Jenny is alone, or with nobody 
but Calla; and on one occasion it has 
even strayed into black and white, ad- 
dressing him as “ Dear, dear John Ben- 
dleton.” Now, Bendleton—as we pre- 
fer to cal] him, in our homespun way, 
for old acquaintance sake—is “station- 
ed” (so say the church reports) at a vil- 
lage ten miles further on than Haldon; 
though why they should report him sta- 
tioned there is not quite clear, inasmuch 
as, far from being stationary, he is in- 
cessantly flitting over to Haldon. But 
Bendleton is an explorer, and a boatman, 
and an amateur of nature generally; and 
Jenny Perley thinks, upon the whole, that 
“the soul refreshes itself best in the sub- 
limity of lacustrine loveliness,” as one 
of her favorite authors has informed her. 
So that Bendleton—otherwise known as 
“Rev.,” but sometimes sweetly termed 
“John,” and “You, John, now!” and 
“Be still, John!” has made acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Mansfield, the owner of 
the boats and the path. Following mi- 
nute directions, they have reached the 
Verge, and launched their two rusty 
barks. 

But who are their companions ? 

Here is our Calla, for one, in all her ar- 
dor and brilliant beauty, sojourning now 
with Jenny, ready to be taken anywhere 
—enjoying everything, and laughing out 
now and again, with that ringing laugh, 
which renews itself as if it could only 
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stop from a sense of duty, and has hard 
work to stop at all. And here is “ fa- 
ther’s friend,” once more—the young 
hero, Arthur Ranier. He has come up 
to have “a high old time” with “old 
John,” so he says, “if John will stop 
putting on his solemn airs.” And if 
John must go down to see Jenny, why 
he will go along, and visit the Perleys, 
too. He “always liked those Perleys— 
they make a man so much at home.” 

“Look here, John, old boy! you brag 
on your rowing, don’t you? Here are 
two boats. Now, you take your pick, for 
yourself and Miss Jenny; and we will 
take the other, if Miss Calla won’t mind 
trusting me, and beat you across the 
lake.” 

The young ladies demur, modestly, on 
the score that either boat could hold 
them all (which, of a truth, it could, and 
two more besides, with perfect ease), and 
that it would save trouble (as, indeed, it 
would). But the two oarsmen, bantering 
and blustering at each other frightfully, 
and being so eager to try—“ It would be 
a pity to spoil their sport, you know, 
Calla,” whispers Jenny; and Calla, in 
a very indistinct voice, answers, “ Of 
course, if you think so.” 

The result is, that the rival oarsmen, 
having deposited their fair umpires in the 
stern seats, row briskly a few paces, 
fierce for the water-fray; then begin 
to drift apart to opposite shores, and 
row very laggardly indeed. Before they 
get out of hearing of each other, how- 
ever, they catch the cadences of Viva’s 
chant, and, looking out, perceive the 
group of creatures as they disappear, 
and the fairy-like shallop apparently 
gliding across the sand of the bar which 
seems to them to bea solid floor. They 
gaze at one another in amazement, for 
some seconds, each curious to know 
how this prodigy impresses the rest. 

The boats glide apart, and Bendleton 
permits his to drop with the tide, feath- 
ering an oar, now and again, just enough 
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to cause the boat to swerve and veer laz- 
ily toward a wooded island, which lifts its 
diminutive bulk about one-third of the 
way from the beach. Languidly the lit- 
tle craft falls back behind the island, 
while Ranier steers his vessel far out, 
toward the other side. 

It is by no means disagreeable to ei- 
ther party, for the moment, to be alone 
on that liquid level. It is nice to have 
friends within call, when you need them. 
It is nice to have friends dropping con- 
veniently out of range. Nooks are nice. 
Love-life—as most young hearts under- 
stand it—converts the world into a Verge 
Lake, with many an inlet and islet, from 
which to dart toward society, within 
which to glide beyond its reach. 

Two long hours of delight. Happi- 
ness ardent, but tranquil. There are 
such hours spent on earth, and, most of 
all, upon the water. These buoyant 
hearts realize, that, before this day, they 
have never understood each other, nor 
themselves. Our familiar acquaintan- 
ces are often like the most familiar 
books upon a centre-table—the more 
elegant, the less read. Your choice 
bound books and souvenirs, possessing 
a value in these very circumstances, 
seem to require less reading, and be 
meant rather to be looked at and taken 
for granted. Conventional society puts 
human fellowship before us in that atti- 
tude. We pick it up in broken moments. 
At most, we turn over the engravings. 
Reading at a centre-table is a superficial 
act. And such is reading hearts in so- 
cial life. But, alone, with your favorite 
book or life, to read, is to be read. It 
is an understanding. Thus, these lives 
have not perceived each other’s depth 
of soul until they meet in this depth 
of calm—Nature’s own nook—with the 
water so deep below them—and open- 
ing everywhere above them, ‘he depth of 
height—the azure deep never traversed, 
never closed. 

Now, beginning to fathom one an- 
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other’s real thoughts, they begin also 
-to acquire a better knowledge of their 
individuality, in the same glance; even 
as the quiet surface of the lake—re- 
flecting the face and form of either to 
the other, like a faithful full-length mir- 
ror—portrays their own glowing looks 
to each. 

There is no musical instrument more 
musical than a row-boat, in its subdued 
sound of motion—the click of the oar in 
the thole-pin, the leap of the keel in the 
plash, keeping tone and time. The lov- 
ers—for they are lovers now, who share 
thought in a tone, and life in a look— 
enter upon a unity requiring no propos- 
al—a volume, allowing neither preface 
nor introduction. 

Many times, elsewhere, Arthur had 
prattled his romantic vows. But maid- 
enhood only bridled at his “nonsense.” 
Always, as she thought, she —kept him 
off; always, as he complained, she— 
crushed him so. Now it is silence that 


asks, and therefore “silence gives con- 


sent.” 

Their love makes a picture, set in 
this frame of glassy sheen and woodland 
fringe—a group painted, then and there, 
by that Artist who is a Creator, and who, 
when He produces such creations, fills out 
life’s remainder with the further sittings 
and the finer touches of more perfect love. 
There falls upon them the spell of the 
unutterable—that speechlessness of lov- 
ing which is its earliest charm. Not that 
they do not talk, and talk incessantly, 
and both gayly and rationally. It is 
love that hushes, and lets life prattle on. 
Instead of endearing adjectives, and 
Christian names mouthed glibly, then 
abridged, and adorned with petting parti- 
cles tacked on, theircommunion becomes 
infinite, and the personality of either 
heart so enfolds the other, that names 
are not needed, nor phrases of appeal and 
iteration, such as we use chiefly to make 
one another sure of our attention, or to 


remind one another of relations and 
Vor, X.—25. 
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claims. There is between these the ac- 
cess of being to being revealed already 
in a mystery, and they have ceased to 
call to one another, for their hearts 
have met. 

The talk is not of themselves, at all, 
but from themselves, thus knit of all 
besides. Such is clearly the consonance 
of lives, when they compose one big- 
ger, better life, to reach the world and 
bless it with their duplex blessedness— 
thoughts, uttering not notes distinct, 
but a single chord. And there is 
quite enough to talk about, in the ani- 
mation that surrounds them. Now a 
little bird, with tufted top -knot—green 
and gold——dips its beak and shakes its 
wings with such a quivering pleasure, 
and throws back its head so quaintly. 
Now a water-lily curves its stalk into 
cunning curls; and, while Arthur slows 
the boat, Calla’s white fingers brush 
through the silvery ripples —stretching 
out to draw the lily from its bed by its 
long stem, regale Arthur with its per- 
fume, and hang it like a streamer over 
her own shoulder. Now a loon lifts 
himself from some distant bubble, break- 
ing it into a crest, and, with plaintive 
cry, makes haste to mount out of sight. 
Presently, Calla—the more delicate tints 
of love’s young blush concealed by the 
roseate bloom of health, the sparkling 
vivacity which is Nature’s finest veil and 
true protection of all maiden modesty, 
and the grace of ingenuous confidence— 
ceasing to discuss what she sees, or de- 
scribe what she has elsewhere seen, asks 
Arthur, with remarkable politeness and 
needless ceremony, “if it will not put 
him out,” to turn to the shore, and get 
for her a little crimson flower that is 
nestling in a dense mass of greenery, 
at a point too rocky to admit of any 
approach by land. He complies, and 
throws himself with such muscular pride 
upon the oars, that the boat darts like a 
bird, and threatens to dive like a fish. 

The hush of the hours that have glid- 
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ed by gives place to hilarious agility. 
Calla’s clear laugh rings out across the 
tide, and vibrates in the leaves on shore 
—a laugh of outward mirth at his spas- 
modic dutifulness, richly lined with in- 
ward pride and pleasure at the sign of 
his devotion. The boat thumps and 
quivers with a jar against the rocks, and 
creaks a little in the sand, as surprised 
at such sudden change of style, and in- 
clined to complain. 

Arthur leaps out, picks the little crim- 
son flower, greenery and all—large quan- 
tities of moss and rootlets dangling with 
it. He espies a lovely white anemone, 
further up the bank, and gathers that. 
His eyes find flowers everywhere, such 
as at no other time would he have no- 
ticed. He is rapidly accumulating a 
botanical collection, big enough for a 
gardener, when his lady-love calls to him, 
with a tone that tries its best to affect a 
sharpness, “If you are going to stay for- 
ever, I am coming ashore.” 


She steps out, evading his help, arch- 
ly. Her quick taste detects several lit- 
tle, rare floral gems, which had seemed 
insignificant to him; but, with sweet tact, 


she adds them to his. He puts some 
of them in his bouquet, which might 
possibly be criticised as his bundle; 
then he hands that to her, and ventures 
to place one flower—the most delicate— 
in her rich brown hair, so reverently, 
that boldness and modesty mingle in 
caress. 

She suffers her head to loiter an in- 
stant on that brave shoulder ; their eyes 
mingle; their lips meet. The names 
they speak are spoken once, and more 
in music than in language. 

It is their first kiss. Shall it be their 
last? She breaks away, and springs to 
her seat in the stern, while he tugs with 
glad pulses at the prow, which resists 
somewhat, being imbedded in the sand. 
With a tremendous burst of strength, 
however, he shoves off, steps quickly in, 
and resumes his place atthe oar. Alas! 
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that eager dash upon the shore, and this 
vehement burst! 

By the time the boat is in mid-chan- 
nel again, one of the floor-planks of the 
rude old hulk—long laid by along shore, 
to be warped and rotted—suddenly yields 
the nails from its worm-eaten timber, and 
the water comes bubbling and gurgling 
in. At the rate ofits ugly seething round 
their feet, it will take a very brief time 
to carry them to the bottom. The lake 
at this point is of uncertain fathoms, 
but very deep, and neither of them can 
swim. 

The love, so royal in its radiance, be- 
comes priestly in its sacredness. The 
look into one another’s eyes is sacra- 
mental now, and the coral lips that part- 
ed in their flush and fervor, are compress- 
ed in their fidelity. Now words wax dis- 
tinct, but deep and low. 

“ Arthur—dear Arthur—if we must go 
down together, take my hand in yours, 
just as we sink, and hold it to the last, 
so that we can go up together, when our 
souls fly away. But not until you know 
that we are drowning; for perhaps you 
might float until some one could come.” 
Calla says this calmly. “I want you to 
know now, how much I love you.” 

“Don’t talk so, darling,” Arthur an- 
swers. “Youare an angel now. Scream 
as loud as you can, while I call. Maybe 
we can make John and Jenny hear us, 
or some one in the woods.” 

And his manly voice rings, “ Help — 
help!” while Calla tries toscream. But, 
who ever did succeed to scream that tried? 
It ends in a little cry, which the water 
swallows, and passing birds pity. 

But John and Jenny are chattering 
in the distance, and Jenny is reciting 
verses to John of a more or less marine 
flavor, and prating of big shipwrecks and 
splendid rescues, never dreaming that a 
boat-wreck threatens to engulf the lives 
of those they love. The woods give 
back a dull echo to Arthur’s shout, as 
much as to say: “It is sad, but we are 
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all alone, and can not help you. This 
-is fate.” 

The boat steadily fills, until the rim is 
close down upon the surface, and they 
seem to be sitting on the bosom of the 
lake, which is as clear and blue as if it 
were the sky through which they are to 
make their happy way. Meantime, Ar- 
thur, though his heart is wrung at the 
thought that it is his love which has 
wrought this wretchedness, and his arm 
which has rowed his beautiful beloved 
to the jaws of death, does not lose his 
nerve. He pulls at the oars still, and 
keeps the sodden, sinking hull headed 
to shore, and even edging a little toward 
it under his tense and steady strain. 
Sometimes, indeed, by a little eddy of 
the current, the water seems to relent, 
and some of it runs out; for through 
another rent, higher in the side, much 
splashes out that had bubbled in —as 
often, in troublous and perilous times, 
one trial serves to relieve or dispossess 
another, and, instead of accelerating ruin, 
really retards it. And now the tide 
changes, and a light breeze springing 
up, adds further impetus. The boat 
moves sluggishly, sullenly, as loth to 
perish thus. 

They are actually making toward shore. 
Is it in mockery, or shall they ever reach 
it? 

“Dear Arthur, we might pray,” whis- 
pers his love. A strange suggestion of 
family worship to be begun there by the 
couple, wedded thus in death. 

“Heaven will hear you soonest, dar- 
ling,” he replies, with a tender smile. 
“Work is my best prayer.” 

The noble girl kneels solemnly on the 
watery floor, and her musical voice, that 
pealed so in the laugh, now thrills with 
the low quavers of brief, submissive sup- 
plication. The boat is certainly drawing 
toward the land, but just as surely set- 
tling; and shuddering now in imminence 
of the coming plunge, which will be its 
latest throb, it fairly gasps. At length 
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it comes closer to the angle where the 
sand-bar opens its narrow strait. A 
log has floated outward, and, twirled 
by the current, stretches lengthwise to- 
ward the floundering, sinking boat, from 
a shallow in the water, where it shows 
a sandy bed, a few feet beneath them. 
Such a poor, frail trust is as likely to 
bear them down as to give them any 
help. But drowning men catch at straws; 
and now the poor hull beneath them 
breathes its last, with a gurgling swoon, 
and pitches with a rushing sound of wa- 
ters to its doom. 

Arthur springs to the log, dragging 
Calla with him; and the very spring im- 
parts ashoreward motion. Clinging and 
pressing to the log’s tip, they floun- 
der at length into a ford, caused by a 
narrow belt of sand that runs out about 
four feet under the surface, so that their 
shoulders emerge above the water, and 
breathlessly struggling, they find them- 
selves safe, thank God! within the inlet, 
and swept upon the borders of the inner 
lake, the Little Verge. Verge Lake, of 
a truth, has this been to their lives, and 
through a narrow strait, rescues them, 
upon a little verge, at last. 

But what spectacle now meets their 
view, when they have thrown the water 
from their eyes and mouths, and, with 
the force of gratitude and the reaction 
of healthy natures, are congratulating 
one another; and —yes—and have had 
another kiss? If they had wondered 
before, at the borders of Verge Lake, 
whether they might not have entered 
Fairy Land, or have come by chance 
upon one of those mystic and magnetic 
centres of the earth, which are to its 
ordinary laws of life what vital organs 
are to the human frame, they are made 
sure of it at the first glimpse of Little 
Verge. Perhaps the literal Eden re- 
mains hidden in the clefts of Ararat, and 
undiscovered to this day. But, beyond 
a doubt, there are many Edens unex- 
plored and undiscovered, where the at- 
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mosphere, by some chemistry of its own 
—the landscape, by its configuration— 
and the soil, by a temperature engen- 
dered through some influence beneath 
its crust, become superior to any laws 
of latitude and longitude. Here they 
find such a spot, inclosed, concealed, 
unknown to man at large. A tongue- 
shaped meadow puts out from the woods, 
which, deepening and darkening still 
more closely here than on the borders 
of the larger lake, yet fall back to make 
room for this platform of fertility. It 
is flush with the plushiest grass, over 
which two trees bend till their tops min- 
gle. All the rest of its surface is a clear, 
virgin meadow, of several acres in ex- 
tent, without a pebble or a knoll upon 
it, sloping gently toward the shore. 

Beached close in the angle next to this 
meadow, nestles the little shallop ; and, 
seated under a tree, propping herself 
against its trunk, her pure brow bare, 
the child Viva muses. Onone side, the 
deer stretches himself at full length, in 
perfect self-possession; while, at her 
left hand a greyhound crouches, just as 
tranquilly—in some strange way the in- 
stinct of blood being quenched, for he 
looks as kindly upon the antlers of the 
deer as within the eyes of his mistress. 
Every nowand then, the child calls a bird 
to her side by an imitation of its peculiar 
note. A bobolink flutters down, perches 
on her shoulder, and rolis out his cataract 
of song. When he flies away, she gives 
a shriller note, and a blue -jay alights 
upon the ground, turtling at her feet. 
A little yellow-bird, and a tiny wren, 
whisk to and fro about her, as they 
might about a shrub of balsam-bark, or 
bush of luscious berry. 

Presently Viva rises, and turns round, 
poising her head in posture to utter her 
song; but, standing before her, sees 
our two lovers, just come back to con- 
sciousness, yet almost forgetful of their 
bedraggled plight, in entrancement at 
the spectacle. At sight of them, the 
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sybil of the spot becomes a child again, 
and, as it were, a woman, full of genial 
impulse. 

Thereupon ensues a greeting for which 
this chronicle doth vouch, tax as it may 
the reader’s confidence. Clapping her 
hands together, and so dispersing all 
her inferior attendants, except the slum- 
bering greyhound, Viva trips right down 
to where the lovers stand, flies up to 
Calla’s breast, and kisses her. 

“You sweet,” she cries, “you are the 
very one. You have been in the wet 
and cold, but you have found your way. 
O, you have found your way!” 

Calla, for the first time, bursts into a 
flood of tears. 

“We have lost our way, kind lady — 
child,” says Arthur, correcting himself, 
for he knows not which to call her. 

“Lost and found! lost and found!” 
she answers. “She has found her way. 
Come, let us go. O, come,”’ she adds, 
entreatingly, seeing them hesitate. “I 
saw youin mydream. You were at the 
water’s side, where the ships move; in 
the house upon the hill that looks out 
upon the sea, where they went to find 
the lost. I saw you that night. I have 
seen you more than once. Come, we 
will soon get home.” 

Puzzled, and almost superstitiously 
disturbed, Arthur Ranier, nevertheless, 
lets his sound sense and manly courage 
tell him that there is nothing else to do 
but follow this guide, while Calla finds 
her heart warm toward her in a manner 
unaccountable. Viva puts to her lips 
the silver whistle that hangs at her 
girdle. She takes the hound’s head be- 
tween her two hands, placing the palms 
under his long, lapping ears, gazes into 
his eyes, and tells him something which 
he appears to understand, for he springs 
from her side and darts across the mead- 
ow, disappearing in the woods as in fresh 
scent of a chase. 

“You beauty! you beauty!” Viva 
says again to Calla; “they'll come and 
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bring old Ben to carry you.” Then to 
Arthur: “This is a Jubilee day at Ul- 
trawa. Senior Gabriel comes home. 
Would you like to hear them sing, and 
see them all together at the Council? 
But, tell me ’—tapping him with a flow- 
er in her hand, while looking lovingly 
into Calla’s eyes, and waxing very se- 
date in her manner and solemn in her 
tones—‘“‘is he good, Dear; is he all 
good?” 

Love answers with a look, which seems 
to fill the child with joy. Then she bursts 
into song, until the woods swoon in the 
ecstacy. 

It is not long before the greyhound 
comes panting. back, licking the hands 
of his mistress, and looking up into her 
eyes for a glance of reward, whereupon 
she gravely kisses him. 

Shortly afterward — tramp — tramp — 
the sound of footsteps—one of them 
with an unmistakable hitching of the 
gait—and through the thicket, by a 
winding path, comes coal-black Ben 
once more. Another man, evidently an 
Ultrawan, of sober mien, brings up the 
rear, followed by a stout pony, upon 
which Ben lifts Calla, who is beginning 
to be very weak; so that really Ben car- 
ries her, guiding the pony by the mane 
with one hand, with the other steadying 
her in her seat, and walking by her side. 
Viva encourages her to lay her hand on 
his shoulder for support, while she skips 
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“Lean on old Ben, 
He knows all the 


or dances in front. 
you beauty, Dear. 
stones.”’ 

Before they start, the Ultrawan takes 
the precaution to put to their lips a flask 
containing an aromatic liquid of pure 
amber hue, which they no sooner quaff 
than it seems to make them strong and 
fresh. So they go gently on, through 
the wild but beautiful glade, till they 
come out upon the carpet-plain of Ul- 
trawa itself. 

“What will they do when they miss 
the boat?” suddenly inquires Arthur. 

“They will be sure we went down,” 
answers Calla, with a shiver. 

“God will show them what to do,” 
says Viva. 

“We will send you back when you 
are rested,” remarks the practical Ul- 
trawan. 

“Fotch dem to eat fust, Boss,” re- 
monstrates Ben, in nowise overawed. 
“Dis chile’s done gone dat hungry his 
ownsef. Wid de bressed wecks, wot 
mus’ dey be, Boss? Boss! dem yer 
cookies done gone out o’ my trowsis 
pocket, den. Dere’s plenty more in UI- 
twy, missy. You mus’ eat your shears 
down dere. Don’t ‘low nobody dere 
but wot kin eat. Eh, Boss! yah, yah. 
Tank Gor Amighty,” Ben adds, incon- 
gruously, but with real reverence. 

And they alight in Ultrawa, when sun- 
set shadows spread upon the sward. 
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Like fragments of an uncompleted world, 
From icy bleak Alaska, white with spray, 
To where the peaks of Darien lie curled 
In clouds, the broken lands loom bold and gray. 
The seamen nearing San Francisco Bay, 
Forget the compass here; with sturdy hand 
They seize the wheel, look up, then bravely lay 
The ship to shore by snowy peaks that stand 
The stern and proud patrician fathers of the land. 













They stand, white stairs of heaven—stand, a line 
Of climbing, endless, and eternal white. 

They look upon the far and flashing brine, 
Upon the boundless plains, the broken height 




































Of Kamiakin’s battlements. The flight 
Of time is underneath their untopped towers. 
They seem to push aside the moon at night, 
To jostle and unloose the stars. The flowers t 
Of Heaven fall about their brows in shining showers. te 
I 
They stand, a line of lifted snowy isles, " 
High held above a tossed and tumbled sea — - 
A sea of wood in wild unmeasured miles: lo 
White pyramids of Faith, where man is free ; ™ 
White monuments of Hope, that yet shall be = 
The mounts of matchless and immortal song... . ™ 
I look far down the hollow days; I see te 
The bearded prophets, simple-souled and strong, - 
That fill the hills and thrill with song the heeding throng. th 
ms 
Serene and satisfied! supreme! white, lone 
As God, they loom above cloud - banners furled ; i 
They look as cold as kings upon a throne: va 
The mantling wings of night are crushed and curled In 
As feathers curl. The elements are hurled the 
From off their bosoms, and are bidden go, th 
. i cael e 
Like evil spirits, to an under-world. 1 
They stretch from Cariboo to Mexico, od 
A line of battle-tents in everlasting snow. thar 
non 
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Reciprocal Relations of Author and Publisher. 

The interests of author and publisher are 
pre-eminently reciprocal. It is true, this inter- 
dependence and confraternity of service may 
at any time be ignored, or disregarded, but 
the principle remains unchanged, and, in 
order to secure the highest advantage to both 
parties, it must be recognized and practiced. 
As in the family, or in auspicious business 
copartnerships, that which is for the benefit 
and happiness of the individual, contributes 
to the profit and pleasure of all concerned, 
so, in the closely reciprocal relations of au- 
thor and publisher, does the wise forethought 
and energy of the one subserve and advance 
the highest interests of the other — those in- 
terests being co-ordinate and co- extensive. 
In a still broader sense are the nations of the 
earth coming slowly to understand the prin- 
ciple of international comity and good - fel- 
lowship, which has its foundation in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. What the world 
most needs to day, is a dispensation of large- 
ness that shall baptize parent and child, mas- 
ter and servant, preceptor and pupil, artisan 
and apprentice, employer and employed, with 
the beneficent spirit of ‘‘togetherness,’”’ and 
make them feel a oneness of effort, even as 
there is a oneness of life. Community of 
labor, community of interest, community of 
endeavor, community of recompense —just 
here lies the problem of the advancing age. 
In the wise recognition and enforcement of 
these principles is to be ultimately secured 
the highest good of all. 

There exists no business relation which in- 
volves a greater degree of mutual dependence 
than that of author and publisher. There is 
none that can be made more pleasant and 
advantageous, by the exercise of a mutual 
confidence, and a clear-eyed loyalty. The 
basis of all assured and harmonious inter- 
change is a well - established confidence, and 
confidence implies two things—the object 


that can inspire it, and the soul that can ap- 
preciate it. Many of the misunderstandings 
which inevitably arise in the province of lit- 
erary labor are unquestionably due to the ex- 
cessive nervous sensibility of workers in this 
field. Of all sensitive organizations, the 
finely -cut mental organism ranks highest, if 
we may, perhaps, except the exquisite music- 
al intelligence. Hence, the increased dan- 
ger of misapprehension and misconception. 
The more exalted the taste, the more refined 
the sensibility, the more lively the imagina- 
tion, the more brilliant the genius, the more 
susceptible to offense, and the more alive to 
suffering. That sensibility which thrills ev- 
ery fibre of the being to the conception of the 
most exquisite productions, makes the heart 
vulnerable, also, to the most subtile sugges- 
tion of pain. Just here is the rock on which 
has been wrecked many a promising literary 
alliance, many a sincere and valued literary 
friendship. 

It is undoubtedly true that literature, as an 
occupation, is but poorly remunerative; and, 
as a rule, the more exalted the work the more 
meagre the return. But this is not the fault 
of the publisher, but the penalty a man must 
pay for living in advance of his age, for be- 
ing born before the world is prepared to ap- 
preciate his superb genius. Such men must 
expect to be the loneliest of mortals, and the 
most poorly recompensed for their life - work 
while they live; but coming generations will 
rise up to call them blessed. The publisher 
suffers in common with the author. Tran- 
scendent genius, whether of a literary or mu- 
sical type, must ever create the taste requisite 
to its comprehension and enjoyment. Mean- 
time, author and publisher must be content 
to accept meagre compensation, and patient- 
ly await a fitting recognition. Truth is re- 
warded if she can but secure a hearing. 
Froude, in his inaugural address at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, beautifully expresses 
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the same truth, where he says: ‘‘Great po- 
etry, great philosophy, great scientific dis- 
covery, every intellectual production which 
has genius, work, and permanence in it, is 
the fruit of long thought, and patient and 
painful elaboration. Work of this kind done 
hastily would be better not done at all. 
When completed, it will be small in bulk; 
it will address itself for a long time to the 
few and not tothe many. The reward of it 
will not be measurable, and not obtainable 
in money, except after many generations, 
when the brain out of which it was spun has 
long returned to its dust. Only by accident 
is a work of genius immediately popular, in 
the sense of being widely bought.’’ Then, 
after instancing many brilliant names, who 
have made the world debtor to their marvel- 
ous genius, but who, with it all, obtained but 
a meagre subsistence, and whose fame was 
largely posthumous, he wisely concludes: 
** Therefore, I say, if any of you choose this 
mode of spending your existence, choose it 
deliberately, with a full knowledge of what 
you are doing. Reconcile yourselves to the 
condition of the old scholars. Make up your 
minds to be poor; care only for what is true, 
and right, and good. On those conditions 
you may add something real to the intellect- 
ual stock of mankind, and mankind, in return, 
may perhaps give you bread enough to live 
upon, though bread extremely thinly spread 
with butter.” 

And the struggle applies with equal per- 
tinency to both author and publisher. They 
share a common experience. Good and ill- 
fortune are alike reciprocal. In the charm- 
ing memoir of Robert Chambers, recently re- 
viewed in THE OVERLAND, we have delight- 
ful hints of the mutual encouragement and 
aid that authors and publishers may afford 
each other. Among the latest and most fer- 
vent utterances of this renowned publisher, 
we note the following: ‘It can be easily 
shown, of all duties said to be owing to our- 
selves, that they are, more comprehensively, 
duties owing to society. There is, in short, 
but one rule of duty in the world, and that 
is summed in ‘Love your neighbor.’ ’’ 

In this connection, also, we publish with 
great pleasure an autograph letter of Wash- 
ington Irving to his publisher, George P. 
Putnam, recently deceased, which has been 
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kindly placed in our possession by a warm 
friend and admirer of that genial, unpreten- 
tious, appreciative, and renowned author : 


SunnysipeE, December 27, 1852. 

My Dear Sir :—Your parcel of books reached me 
on Christmas morning; your letter, not being address- 
ed to Dearman, went to Tarrytown, and did not come 
to hand until to-day. 

My nieces join with me in thanking you for the 
beautiful books you have sent us, and to you and 
Mrs. Putnam our wishes for a merry Christmas and 
a happy New-Year. 

For my own especial part, let me say how sensibly 
I appreciate the kind tone and expressions of your 
letter ; but as to your talk of obligations to me, I am 
conscious of none that have not been fully counter- 
balanced on your part, and I take pleasure in express- 
ing the great satisfaction I have derived throughout 
all our intercourse from your amiable, obliging, and 
honorable conduct. Indeed, I never had dealings 
with any man, whether in the way of business or 
friendship, more perfectly free from any alloy. 

That these dealings have been profitable has been 
mainly owing to your own sagacity and enterprise. 
You had confidence in the continued vitality of my 
writings, when —— had almost persuaded me they 
were defunct. You called them again into active ex- 
istence, and gave them a circulation, that, I believe, 
has surprised even yourself. In rejoicing at their 
success, my satisfaction is doubly enhanced by the 
idea that you share in the benefits derived from it. 

Wishing you that continued prosperity in business 
which your upright, enterprising, tasteful, and liberal 
mode of conducting it merits, and is calculated to in- 
sure, and again invoking on you and yours a happy 
New-Year, 

1 remain, very truly and heartily, yours. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Geo. P. Putnam, Esq. 


Could there be more of this hearty inter- 
change of fellowship and fraternity between 
author and publisher, intellectual toil would 
be cheered and ennobled thereby, and beth 
parties would find in this mutual co - opera- 
tion the very best tonic to insure the strength 
requisite to a full and final success. 


Bread on the Waters. 


The practical spirit of the age is every day 
manifested in the novel qualifications of its 
charities. It is no longer ‘better to give 
than to receive ;’’ but it is unquestionably 
best to cast one’s bread upon the waters —after 
having received security for its return within 
sixty or ninety days, as the case may be. 
The munificent gift of a pioneer, that has 
lately called forth much comment, is an ex- 
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ample of the modern spirit of benevolence. 
Probably Mr. Lick might, if he chose, build 
’ a temple for the Academy of Sciences, and 
thus perfect the gift of the land, which is at 
present untenable. He prefers to donate the 
naked real estate, with a proviso that will 
heavily involve the Academy, and which, at 
best, is a questionable benefit. Probably 
there are a score of capitalists in California 
who can better afford to build factories and 
furnish them, thereby giving employment to 
multitudes of the class we are at present so 
puzzled to know what to do with, than to haz- 
ard their fortunes in the stock-market. The 
increase of manufactures would necessitate 
the rapid development of the resources of the 
country ; and where a dollar is invested, an 
impetus must follow that will make itself felt 
through every department of growth and 
manufacture, from the seed to the retail sales- 
man of the completed article. It is like the 
ripple that follows the fall of the pebble into 
the pool; it enlarges in all directions, and is 
only obliterated by the shore itself. Let us* 
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hope that there are those who are far-sighted 
enough to see how general will be the benefits 
arising from a judicious investment on time. 


Promethean Fire. 


You have heard and know Prometheus’ story? 
He it was who brought down fire from Heaven. 
In the hollow of a reed he hid it, 
So they say; but I have my opinion. 
Know you, then, our very famous poets 
Draw their inspiration from tobacco— 
Through cigars the fire Promethean sucking : 
This the reed which old Prometheus carried— 
Nothing but a roll of sweet tobacco. 
We have found his reed once more, we moderns, 
With its soft fire smoldering, internal, 
Whence we roll and wreathe the mists of dreamland. 
Poor Prometheus!—bad ‘effects of smoking— 
Suffered ever after with his liver: 
Not uncommon penalty of smoking. 
Have you got a light there for me? Thank you. 
Yes, I am fond of smoking : I confess it. 
Wrong of him to bring cigars down to us, 
Doubtless ; but if I had been Prometheus, 
Verily I think I would have done it. 

G. P. L. 
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THE LIFE OF CITARLES DICKENS. 
Forster. Vol. II., 1842-1852. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Everyone’s work carries with it a moral, 

and so every labor has its value. If it has 
no intrinsic worth in itself, it is good for the 
lesson it teaches. Forster’s life of Dickens 
has its value. It is good for the lesson it 
teaches. It has its greatest moral signifi- 
cance for writers who are hero - worshipers 
and would-be biographers. It is like a guide- 
board pointing the way one must not go; but, 
unlike the board, which is content with its 
inaction, it has traveled far on the broad road 
to destruction. Destruction, the goal of that 
journey, is the cemetery of the reputations of 
ambitious but indiscreet authors. 

While one gives Mr. Forster praise enough 
for his industry, he can not help feeling that 
his compassion is more largely drawn upon 
than he would wish, and that he sees, more 
clearly than one likes to have thrust before 


rapher. It would seem as though Mr. Fors- 
ter had been living all the time, waiting for 
his friend Dickens to die, that he might have 
the opportunity of writing his life. It would 
be at once a memento of both these life-long 
friends —a tribute to Dickens, and a monu- 
ment perpetuating the literary fame of Fors- 
ter. The possibility of its proving neither 
the one nor the other could never have oc- 
curred to him, It is a weakness of our mor- 
tality that we can not, any of us, see into the 
middle of next week. 

An impression early made upon Mr. Fors- 
ter’s readers, is, that Dickens had high regard 
for Forster; and, as if with some solicitude 
lest that should not be regarded as the great, 
controlling fact of his life, and might be for- 
gotten, it is given to the reader with con- 
scientious fidelity and at constantly recurring 
intervals, from the beginning of the first nar- 
ration of their intimacy to the end of the sec- 
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ond volume. We are confident that the third 
volume, now in embryo, will also contain ev- 
idences of it. And as we find wedged into 
our contemplations of Dickens this fact per- 
sonal to his biographer, it is not, perhaps, 
humane to refrain from a certain lack of sym- 
pathy with Forster, and to be excited by cer- 
tain hopes of the final condemnation of this 
second personage, of whose personal life and 
characteristics no especial desire is alive in 
the breast of the reader anxious for the facts 
of Dickens’ life. And as the evidence is re- 
peatedly offered in these pages of this inti- 
macy, and the reader, always exasperated, 
keeps on despite thereof to the end, his first 
concluding reflection is that he knows too 
much of Mr, Forster and too little of Mr. 
Dickens. 

Even the most patient reader, we venture 
to assert, would be happy to gain the ear of 
this biographer before he should commence 
his third and concluding volume —if it is to 
be the concluding volume —and beg of him 
a sacrificial indulgence of no further allusions 
to the indispensability of J. Forster to the life 
and prosperity of the subject of his memoirs. 
Every one of us feels that Forster has had 
the advantage of us; that he has seized this, 
the opportunity of his own life-time, to do a 
good thing for himself; that he has humili- 
ated us and made us his victims; that he has 
cunningly taken this occasion to write his 
own life —all that has been important — and 
weave it clandestinely into the narrative of 
Dickens’ life ; and, that, drawing upon his 
own quotation of the self -commendatory re- 
mark ofan aspiring painter displaying his own 
work, *‘Those rabbits have more nature in 
them than you commonly find in rabbits,”’ 
this biography of Dickens has more lives in 
it than you commonly find in one biography. 

For the sake of peace in reading the next 
volume, we are willing to concede almost ev- 
erything that he claims for himself. Accord- 
ing to his own showing, he was the constant 
and (no other appearing) only counselor to 
the great novelist in settling the distracting 
questions of his busy life. He said and did 
quite a number of good things, which, as it 
was not enough that Dickens himself appre- 
ciated and thanked him for, all the rest of 
the world will be slow to begrudge him the 
acknowledgment of, if he can stand, at the 
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same time, the world’s estimate of him, which 
naturally follows. Mr. Forster’s point seems 
to be that Dickens was a great novelist, but 
his judgment as to practical life was defect- 
ive. That defectiveness was made harmless 
by a corresponding and supplementing qual- 
ity of good judgment in Forster. Therefore, 
he was of especial service to Dickens. £v7go, 
their lives ought to be as much as practica- 
ble, and as the world will endure, written at 
once, and inclosed between the same covers. 
Our witnesses to this supplementary quali- 
ty of the biographer are present in clouds. 
‘**Little Nell’? would have lived, and been, 
perhaps, useless as an instrument of pathetic 
feeling, but that Mr. Forster instigated the 
author to the death-blow. Mr. Dickens 
would read Shakspeare, ‘‘ Make arms against 
a sea of troubles,’’ instead of ‘* Take arms,”’ 
etc., but Forster assured him his judgment 
was untrustworthy, and his commentary weak. 
Mr. Dickens was hard at work on Dombey, 
and didn’t know if he could omit his Christ- 
amas story. Mr. Forster complacently tells 
his readers, that, ‘‘Upon the other point, I 
had no doubt of the wisdom of delay. The 
result was that the Christmas story was laid 
aside until the following year.’? When 
Dickens was about to commence David 
Copperfield, **a suggestion that he should 
write it in the first person, by way of change, 
had been thrown out by me, which he took 
at once very gravely; and this, with other 
things, though as yet not dreaming,” etc., 
‘conspired to bring about that resolve.’’ 
Dickens thought of calling that volume 
Mag’s Diversions. ‘This,’? writes Mr. 
Forster, ‘‘was hardly satisfactory, I thought,’’ 
and when he hit upon the name David Cop- 
perfield, he never thought of that remarkable 
fact ‘*that the initials were but his own re- 
versed; but he was much startled,’’ adds his 
biographer, ‘*when I (O, subtile Forster!) 
pointed this out.’? Mr. Dickens gave to Mr. 
Dick a delusion ‘which I [J. F.] thought a 
little too farcical,’’ and such being the case, 
Dickens told Forster his ‘‘suggestion was 
sound,’’? and he had acted upon it. Mr. 
Dickens was all afloat for an assistant editor 
of the periodical afterward issued as //ouse- 
hold Words, and **Mr. Wills was chosen at 
my suggestion.’”? Mr. Dickens was at one 
time annoyed ‘by a jesting allusion to him- 
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self in the Daily News, . . . and asked me 
_to forward a remonstrance. Having a strong 
dislike to all such displays of sensitiveness,”’ 
says Mr. Forster, ‘*I suppressed the letter,” 
and kept it to make a page in his life of his 
friend. Dickens, poor fellow! needed a 
friend like Forster; and Forster, good fel- 
low! was happy to serve as the friend whom 
Dickens needed. 

Everybody can thus see that we must, 
whether we will or no, concede that Mr. 
Forster was born for Dickens, or that Dick- 
ens was born for Forster, and that Forster at 
times knew a thing or two. And conceding 
so much, we have to concede, also, that it 
may be quite fair for Forster to insert these 
little facts somewhat personal to himself, and 
having very little connection with what is 
absolutely for insertion in a life of Dickens ; 
as for instance, that, while Dickens was to 
deliver a prologue of Talfourd’s in Manches- 
ter, ‘‘a similar address by Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton was to be spoken by me [J. F.] 
in Liverpool ;’’ that, on the occasion of a 
party of amateurs playing ‘Every Man in 
His Humor,’ I [J. F.] played Kitely, and 
Bobadil fell to Dickens,’’ and ‘‘Mr. Fors- 
ter,’’ wrote Leigh Hunt, ‘delivered the 
verses of Ben Jonson with a musical flow and 
a sense of their grace and beauty unknown, 
I believe, to the recitation of actors at pres- 
ent;’’ that, on the 5th of September, 1847, 
Dickens alluded to ** Goldsmith, whose life I 
[J. F.] was then bringing nearly to comple- 
tion ;’’ that when ** Lemon played Falstaff, 
I [J. F.] took again the jealous husband ;”’ 
that sometimes when the farce of ‘‘ Not so 
Bad as We Seem”’ was played, Mr. Forster 
was too sick or too busy to be on hand, and 
‘*substitutes had to be found.’” These may 
seem to be facts of no stirring interest to gen- 
eral readers, but if the general reader’s judg- 
ment is no better than Mr. Dickens’ was, it 
is probable we shall all have to give in to 
Mr. Forster. 

While we are willing thus, with some re- 
luctance, to grant most of what Mr. Forster 
claims, we only halt at the last concession, 
which seems to follow from it all, that, with- 
out Forster, Dickens would have been a fail- 
ure. That would be so humiliating, that, 
although without it, Mr. Forster will go on 
in his third volume in the same complacent 
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and tedious way, garrulous of unimportant 
facts and persistently oblivious of the exist- 
ence of any other intimacy or friendship of 
Dickens’, save this with his biographer, we 
shall have to let his hand continue its work 
in its accustomed way. 

And yet Forster may be right, after all. 
It may be that we, who did not know Dick- 
ens, have expected in his biography a narra- 
tive of what were not facts. And, after the 
unrewarded toil and endurance of a passage 
through these two volumes, we may lay our 
heads back and propound interrogatories and 
answer them ourselves. Did Dickens have 
any private life worth writing about? No, 
he did not. Did Dickens think the sun rose 
and set first in himself and secondly in Fors- 
ter, excepting in the rare cases when it rose 
and set first in Forster and secondly in him- 
self? We are constrained to believe he did. 
Did Dickens use Forster as a target at which 
to shoot off his superfluous gushings, which, 
when afterward strained and filtered, were 
useful as new volumes for turning a few more 
honest pennies? Quite likely. Did Dick- 
ens write no letters worth reading to any one 
but Forster, and did not most of the humor 
of those consist in his assuming to write as a 
piece of vulgarity of the lowest stratum of 
humanity, and in the bad spelling which some 
have learned to consider as a concealment of 
the fact of their real insipidity? It seems 
so. Was Dickens, first and last, an author 
only, whose works are in many respects ad- 
mirable, but whose personality is not in the 
least worth inquiring about, so long as we 
remember that Forster was his friend? We 
suppose he was such a blighted being. And 
Forster—was and is he not an honest chroni- 
cler, with a certain degree of modesty? It 
may be so. 

After all, query as we will, and answer as 
we will, every one feels a disappointment in 
Dickens as a man, which is of consequence, 
and in Forster as a biographer, which really 
is not. In all this second volume, we are 
told almost nothing that we did not know 
before, save what was not worth knowing, 
then or now. We leave off with the addi- 
tion to our previous knowledge of Dickens’ 
habits of walking, of a harassing doubt as to 
whether Forster does not also walk a good 
deal, and also as to whether Forster likes it 
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as much as Dickens did. This Forster does 
not tell. Then we find our interest transfer- 
red for the nonce from Dickens to Forster, 
and the sad thought occurs to us that in the 
future some illegitimate use may yet be made 
of this life of Dickens, by some ardent friend 
of Forster, and that said friend may poach 
upon Forster’s work, and cruelly abbreviate 
it into, say, one or two volumes, and, leaving 
out a few irrelevant details of Dickens’ life, 
publish it as a loving tribute to Forster, and 
a memoir of him, under a new title, such as 
Sohn Forster, His Life and Times. We do 
not consider the job an impossible one. And 
we are not sure, either, but that, having ful- 
filled its purpose as a life of Dickens, which 
it will very shortly do, such ought to be its 
happy fate. The fault we find with it goes 
to its substance and performance, and not to 
itsspirit. Forster has tried with conscientious 
industry to acquit himself of his work of duty 
to his friend. The impediments in his way 
have been his vanity and self-love, his mis- 
apprehension of what in Dickens’ life would 
interest those who admired him as an author, 
his failure to be conscious that there was 
nothing in Dickens’ life on which to build a 
voluminous biography, such as should, by 
way of compensation, add to his biographer’s 
reputation. We imagine Mr. Forster reply- 
ing to us that his friend Dickens would not 
begrudge him any little glory he might get 
from an association of their names, It may 
be that he would say, too, that the next best 
thing to going to heaven is to have tender 
memories of one now in that imaginary realm. 
Yet we can hot but doubt much, if his biog- 
rapher will, even in this manner, partake 
much, if any, of Dickens’ immortality. 


MopERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. 

New York: Sheldon & Company. 

The author of the present compilation has 
presented to the public an intensely interesting 
and readable book. It comprises a series of 
biographical sketches, originally published in 
the Galaxy, which, at the time of their pub- 
lication, were warmly received, and elicited 
general commendation. The sketches do not 
assume to be either purely critical, or simply 
biographical. The opinions given are based 
mainly upon a personal knowledge of the in- 
dividuals discussed, and not upon the mere 
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ipse dixit of travelers, books, and newspa- 
pers. And in his brief prefatory remarks, 
the author assures the reader, that in every 
instance the character sketches are the result 
of close observation, and that appreciation of 
the originals which comes from familiar and 
habitual intercourse with those who know 
them, and submit them to studious and ear- 
nest criticism. 

During the four years which have elapsed 
since the first of the series made its appear- 
ance, many and important changes have 
taken place, involving the career and des- 
tiny of prominent characters of whom he 
writes. But what was then true, has not 
been rendered untrue by any change of fort- 
une; and the writer has no desire ‘‘to rub 
out yesterday, because of to-day.’’ In this 
connection, he makes suggestive reference to 
the Prince of Wales, as having changed for 
the better; to Mr. Mill, as having withdrawn 
from the active warfare of political life ; to 
Mr. Bright, as an exile from the scenes of 
parliamentary debate and triumph; and, had 
the publication been a little longer delayed, 
he might have added, concerning Louis Na- 
poléon, not alone that he was wandering in 
exile, but that he had forever taken leave of 
earthly defeats and triumphs. There is a 
sadly prophetic significance in what Mr. 
McCarthy wrote, almost three years since, 
of ‘*The Real Louis Napoléon.”” ‘The re- 
cent elections, and the events succeeding 
them, only demonstrate the failure of impe- 
rialism, or Czesarism, after a trial and after 
opportunities such as it probably will never 
have again in Europe. I certainly do not ex- 
pect any complete collapse during the present 
reign. Doubtless the machine will outlast the 
third Emperor’s time. He has sense and 
dexterity enough to trim his sails to each 
breeze that passes, and he will, probably, 
hold the helm till his right-hand loses its cun- 
ning with its vital power. But I see no evi- 
dence whatever which induces me to believe 
that he has founded a dynasty, or created an 
enduring system of any kind. Some day, 
France will shake off the whole thing, like a 
nightmare. . . . . I think it is high time that 
we were done with the melo-dramatic, dime- 
romance, darkly mysterious Louis Napoléon 
of the journals. He belongs to the race of 
William Tell, the Wandering Jew, the Flying 
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Dutchman, the Sphinx (to whom he is so of- 
ten compared), the mermaid, the sea-serpent, 
Byron’s Corsair, and Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 

What the author says in his sketch of *‘ Eu- 
génie, Empress of the French,’’ has the same 
touch of prophetic inspiration, and intuitive 
insight into human character and motives. 
Speaking of the Empress as a political fail- 
ure, he adds: ‘ Posterity will probably see 
her, and appreciate her sufficiently, in her 
portrait by Winterhalter —a name, a vague 
memory, and a smooth, fair picture, with 
bright complexion, shining hair, and noble 
shoulders, alone carrying down to other times 
the history of the third Napoléon’s wife. 
Only great misfortunes could redeem her 
from this destiny of half- oblivion; and his- 
tory has names enough that are burnt by 
misfortunes into eternal memory, and might 
well spare hers. . . . . . There was a time 
when it seemed as if the Empress Eugénie 
was likely to make for herself an odious 
fame, as the chief patroness of a conspiracy 
against the religious and political liberties of 
the south of Europe. Let us hope, that in 


her future career she may be saved from any 
such temptation, and that she may be kept, as 


much as possible, out of all political com- 
plications where religion interferes.’’ The 
writer is likely to see his fervent hopes ful- 
filled. 

In John Ruskin, the author seems to recog- 
nize no great qualities but his eloquence, and 
his true, honest love of Nature. His devo- 
tion to Carlyle, he considers Ruskin’s chief 
misfortune; and in endeavoring to apply the 
dogmas of this great philosopher to the bus- 
iness of art, social life, and politics, he af- 
firms that Ruskin has talked and written an 
amount of nonsense almost inconceivable. 
Perhaps, if there is any work of Ruskin’s that 
may be stamped as an echo of Carlyle, both 
in teaching and tendency, it is Fors Clavi- 
gera: Letters to the Workmen and Laborers 
of Great Britain ; and though somewhat de- 
sultory, erratic, and unsymmetrical, it most 
assuredly could not be called nonsensical. 
Like Carlyle, he goes prancing over all sorts 
of fields at once, instead of confining his ex- 
plorations to one definite locality at one given 
time. He ‘leaps in unimpeded jerks,” and 
snatches bits of fact or fancy from here, 
there, and everywhere, and stands not on the 
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order of arrangement. Under such circum- 
stances, inequalities may be expected. But 
the strange compound is made up of strength, 
beauty, and glowing truth. The odd mosaic 
may hint of an ill-ventilated, too closely- 
shuttered attic, but, surely, not of ‘* the cap 
and bells.’ Eccentricities and incongruities 
of style may detract from the beauty and fin- 
ish of an author; ill-digested views and illog- 
ical deductions may render nugatory any 
given scheme of philosophy; reckless and 
over - daring leadership may bring disaster to 
the grandest enterprises: but any and all of 
these should not disqualify for a just appre- 
ciation of genius, and a proper recognition of 
loity and suggestive thought. Hence, we feel 
a twinge of ill-concealed regret as we pe- 
ruse the somewhat severe criticism of John 
Ruskin; but find ourselves disposed to par- 
don Mr. McCarthy when we see him making 
the amende honoradle in the final summing- 
up, thus: ** As Rousseau was always faithful 
to his idea of Truth, so Ruskin is ever faith- 
ful to Nature. When all his errors, and par- 
adoxes, and contradictions shall have been 
utterly forgotten, this his great praise will re- 
main: No man, since Wordsworth’s brightest 
days, ever did half so much to teach his 
countrymen, and those who speak his lan- 
guage, how to appreciate and honor that si- 
lent Nature which ‘never did betray the 
heart that loved her.’ ’? M. Taine, in his 
Notes on England, in speaking of Ruskin, 
calls him an earnest, impassioned, and orig- 
inal writer, perfectly competent, very studi- 
ous, very popular, and possessing a thorough- 
ly English intellect ; and adds: ‘* Nothing is 
more precious than personal, independent, 
and well ordered impressions, especially 
when, like his, they are boldly expressed ; 
they lead us to reconsider our own.’’ Such 
is the tribute paid by the great French histo- 
rian and philosopher to John Ruskin. Tak- 
ing this in connection with Mr. McCarthy’s 
critique, we are forced to exclaim, ‘*A prophet 
is not without honor, save in his own coun- 
try!”? 

The sketch of Charles Reade (without the 
slightest intention of punning) is among the 
most readable of the series; but the confes- 
sion that he (Mr. McCarthy) has no sympathy 
whatever with the kind of criticism which 
treats any of Mr. Reade’s works as immoral 
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in tendency, is a little surprising. How Mr. 
McCarthy can see that which is ‘healthy, 
purifying, and bracing, like a fresh, strong 
breeze,”’ in Grifith Gaunt and the Terrible 
Temptation, is a matter of marvel. Even 
granting that Mr. Reade’s purposes, in all 
his writings, were well-defined, pure, and ex- 
alted, we should strongly demur to his mode 
of bringing about the same, and also to the 
agencies and plots which he devises for the 
development of those purposes. Perhaps the 
author’s estimate of his literary genius is not 
far from just, when he calls him ‘a magnif- 
icent specimen of the modern special corre- 
spondent, endowed with the additional and 
unique gift of a faculty for throwing his re- 
port into the form of a thrilling story.’’ His 
assertion, that Mr. Reade does not belong to 
the front rank of English novelists, will not 
be likely to be denied. 

Rev. Charles Kingsley — one of the most 
charming writers on modern science, and one 
of its most popular expositors—has been most 
carefully and fully sketched by the able au- 
thor. Personal facts in regard to the early 
career of this gifted man are minutely detail- 
ed; but Kingsley’s real existence, he affirms, 
began and developed under the leadership 
and guidance of that remarkable man, Rev. 
Frederick Denison Maurice (whose Jn Afemo- 
riam has been elsewhere noted in this table 
of review, in connection with the work of 
Haweis) —a man whose spirit seemed to in- 
fuse new soul and sense into a whole genera- 
tion—a man of whom the writer just referred 
to, in somewhat exaggerated phrase, declares: 
** All that I know of theology, all that I ever 
felt to be true about religion, I owe to Mr. 
Maurice.’? This great character, this grand 
influence, stamped his ineffaceable influence 
upon Charles Kingsley, one of his earliest 
and most ardent pupils. Mr. Kingsley, as 
every intelligent reader knows, is a fair expo- 
nent of that form of English mind that chief- 
ly loves demonstrated facts, whether external 
or internal, of which every one may gain ex- 
perience from within or without. In him re- 
ligious feeling is nicely blended with careful 
scientific observation; intelligent philosophy, 
with useful knowledge; and all this is di- 
rectly traceable to the magnetic influence of 
that mind by which he was guided and taught 
—by a moral and spiritual tutorship that did 
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not believe in ‘‘a religion sitting apart on 
the cold Olympian heights of dogmatic the- 
ology, and looking down with dignified dis- 
dain upon the common life and vulgar toils 
of humanity. He held, that a church, if it 
is good for anything, ought to be able to 
meet, fair and square, the challenge of the 
skeptic and infidel, and that it ought to con- 
cern itself about all that concerns men and 
women.” 

The sketches of George Elliot, Edward 
Bulwer (Lord Lytton), Brigham Young, and 
Louis Adolphe Thiers, possess an interest 
that reluctantly contents itself with brief men- 
tion, where so much might be said. 

Mr. McCarthy makes no pretensions to the 
position of a Macaulay, Freeman, Froude, or 
Taine; but the work which he has essayed to 
do has been eminently well done. He is in- 
dustrious in his collection of facts, artistic in 
his grouping of the same, patient in research, 
thorough in his analysis of motives, conscien- 
tious in his adherence to truth, and, for the 
most part, accurate in his statements. There 
is a pleasant versatility of incident woven in 
with historic detail, and a just appreciation of 
the common-place. There is moderation 
and fairness, coupled with strength and 
judicial criticism. Those who have read his 
Lady Fudith know somewhat of his de- 
scriptive talent, realistic power, and eloquent 
enthusiasm. The present compilation will 
not fail to add to the already high literary 
reputation of its popular author. 


Mrs. SkaGcs’s HusBANDs, and other Sketch- 
es. By Bret Harte. Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 

This is a new publication by Messrs. Os- 
good & Company, of a collection of matter, 
some of it very old —that is, in the literary 
life of the author ; some of it only compara- 
tively new — that is, in the memory of most 
readers of magazines; and one story (that 
which gives title to the present volume) never 
before offered as a contribution to literature. 
Of the last-named, we may say it has a flavor 
somewhat akin to the best, though not by any 
means equal to the best, this author has 
written. But the whole volume has a moral 
suggestion, which, we presume, the author 
did not intend. It would be a fortunate 
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thing, for many of us, if it were not true that 
every act of our lives has its significance; and 
if it is not effective in the accomplishing of 
what we seek by it, at least points a moral. 
This volume seems like an anxious outlook 
toward immortality—another little claim put 
forth, at the instigation of vanity, for a niche 
in the halls of memory. If the author should 
quickly answer us (as we are too conscious he 
might), that he had another motive—a desire 
for pecuniary gain—in gathering up all these 
loose compositions of his Sophomoric days, 
we might modestly concede somewhat to his 
confession. But, getting away from the in- 
fluence of such a concession, for the sake of 
a purely literary estimate of this collection of 
tit - bits, it seems much like a bag of some- 
thing a trifle better than old rags— say, rags 
of a somewhat superior quality, such as we 
get an extra half-cent a pound for, and such 
as are used, in the most literal sense, for mak- 
ing books — but still, rags. There is a vari- 
ety in the bag. Here is the newest story, 
like a stray bit of dress silk; here are some, 
among those entitled ‘‘ Legends and Tales” 
—as the ‘Legend of Monte del Diablo,’ 
and **The Adventure of Padre Vicentio’’— 
like silk of another kind, pretty enough when 
new, but now a trifle worn, and, on examin- 
ation, not to be utterly thrown away, but to 
be put among the rags of value; here is, 
among the so-called ‘Urban Sketches,” 
one or two— ‘The Venerable Impostor,”’ 
and ‘The Surprising Adventures of Master 
Charles Summerton’’ — little pieces of fine 
linen, and, feeling of its texture, we really 
feel as if a good many of such bits would 
make the nicest kind of a book; then there 
is **Melons,’’? and ‘‘Sidewalkings,’’ and 
“Charitable Reminiscences,” and ‘* How 
Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar,’ and 
“The Legend of Devil’s Point ’’— like am- 
bitious remnants of cambric and light fab- 
rics, which have an air of being something 
better than they are, till they are examined ; 
and there are ‘* The Princess Bob and her 
Friends,’? and ‘*The Christmas Gift that 
came to Rupert,’ and ‘ Neighborhoods I 
have Moved from,”’ like bits of cheap mus- 
lin and aspiring calicoes ; and with the rest, 
‘*Mr. Thompson’s Prodigal,’”? aud ‘* The 
Poet of Sierra Flat,’’ and ‘*A Boy’s Dog,” 
and ‘*The Ruins of San Francisco,” like 
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scraps of economical prints, that are made 
for shop-windows, and get early into the rag- 
bag, under condemnation because they will 
not wash. 

It is not often given to man to be always 
wise. If one never outgrows the sensation of 
his boyish successes, and the flatteries of early 
friends stick to one’s vanity, like the molasses 
of his first confections, it will go to prove that 
he is not of such an age in his judgment as can 
do without an attendant friend to bring some- 
thing a little damp, to remove that which ad- 
heres. Most of the poets of yesterday, as 
well as of to-day, have sung their own earli- 
est songs so much to themselves, that they 
could and can never bear to see a collection 
of their music, unless it begins with their nurs- 
ery lispings, and includes all that any one has 
touched with the gilding - brush of flattery, 
down to their latest epic aspirations; and while 
poets may find such license in the concession 
that they are men of genius, and hence have 
always a foolish side, writers of prose may 
forego that weakness, unless they think it in- 
dispensable to a claim forappreciation. Asa 
matter of mental development, writers have a 
right to some indulgence if they put into pe- 
riodicals of the week or month contributions 
of unequal merit, many of which are, and 
should be, published anonymously. As a 
matter of literary consideration, the propor- 
tion of almost any man’s casual writings wor- 
thy of being reprinted, and of demanding a 
second attention from readers, is small. The 
author may justify his love of approbation, 
of course, by saying that no one need buy his 
book ; but if his wishes are gratified rather 
by the pecuniary return from the publishers 
than in the commendation of those who are 
more willing to praise good literature than to 
condemn unliterary greed, he has one advan- 
tage, in an increased weight to his purse ; 
while we have the other advantage, in the 
fulfillment of a just critic’s obligations to his 
readers, though it carries some severity upon 
the author’s work. 

A part of Mr. Harte’s volume—the small- 
est part —is excellent. Some of it was well 
enough for ephemeral reading. The most of it 
will not add to the writer’s fame ; and if not, 
then better left toits natural obscurity. And 
yet we may err, and the author may have had 
still another purpose; and that, to show the 





variety of his peculiar genius ; to keep before 
the people the various manifestations of his 
moods and manners; to emphasize to his 
readers the fact, that he does not care to be 
judged only by his best efforts and his read- 
able productions, but to acknowledge the 
thermometrical oscillations of his mental 
temperature ; to publish to the world the 
fact, that a man who, at his topmost bent, 
could write such charming stories as ‘‘ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,’’ and ‘ Miggles,’’ 
and ** Tennessee’s Partner,’’ can also produce 
such insipidities as ‘*‘ The Poet of Sierra Flat’”’ 
and ‘* Mr. Thompson’s Prodigal ;’’ to repeat 
to everybody, that his spiritual manifestations 
are only partial expressions of his genius, for 
that he has also a mortal and weak side ; to 
confess, that while he can, or could, do things 
that were good, and worthy of much praise, 
he has done, and does now, things that are 
bad, and not worth acknowledging ; to as- 
sert, in this silent way, that though the ad- 
mirers of his best efforts will skip most of 
these, the effusions of his weakest moments, 
nevertheless, as they are, good and bad alike, 
and first-rate and last-rate alike, the children 
of his brain, he holds one as good as an- 
other, and all worthy of immortality. But 
still, they will not all be immortal; and 
his friends will have to regret, that his dis- 
crimination is not so acute in regard to his 
own productions as it is in regard to any oth- 
er’s, and will say, that though the parents of 
all the little hunchbacks, and of the cross- 
eyed and deformed children, may pray that 
they may live, yet even those parents ought 
not to insist that they should be kept on ex- 
hibition as specimens of human beauty. 
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BroGRAPHtiA LITERARIA. By Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. New York: Holt & Wil- 
liams. 


This is a neat and valuable reprint of one 
of the author’s most celebrated prose works, 
originally published about fifty-five years 
ago. A new and revised edition, with a 
biographical supplement, was brought out 
by his daughter in 1847, dedicated to his 
friend and neighbor, William Wordsworth. 
The enterprising publishers have now sent 
forth a ‘*centenary issue,’’? which includes 
all former revisions, corrections, supplemen- 
tal additions, and notes; the form, binding, 
type and paper are unexceptionable. It is a 
fine library edition of a work of rare critical 
power, which, emanating from a /usus nature 
—like the other productions of this rare ge- 
nius—was destined to live in the posthumous 
fame of its erratic, but gifted author, who, 
before his fifteenth year, had read through a 
London circulating library — catalogues, fo- 
lios, and all—and who at the close of his life 
endeavored ‘‘to unfold and unveil before a 
few faithful disciples the Christianity of the 
future.” 

The review 6f Wordsworth, in the second 
volume of the Biographia Literaria, has just- 
ly been pronounced one of the most philo- 
sophical pieces of criticism in our language; 
although the work, as a whole, may be less 
methodical in arrangement than most of the 
author’s works. This is not strange, when 
it is remembered that it was written at a pe- 
riod of Coleridge’s life when his health 
was most deranged, and his mind was 
most subjected to the influences of bodily 
disorder. 
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